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Stark’s Every Teacher’s-Problems 


By WILLIAM E. STARK 


Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, N. J. i 

368 PAGES PRICE, $1.48 
COLLECTION of more than 200 somewhat difficult problems which confront Hi : 

everyone engaged in the teaching and management of children. These deal ' 

with the technic of teaching, with discipline, and with social relationships, and if 


are accompanied by a discussion and debate in a teachers’ meeting and by a suggestive 
formulation of the principles involved. 


More than sixty of these problems are worked out, not didactically, but just as” 

earnest, thoughtful teachers work them out by trial and error, by experiment, by | 

| co-operative study. The problems cover the whole range from kindergarten to high 
school. There are problems of discipline, of curriculum, of method, of economy of time, 
of professional growth, and of relationship with supervisors, principals, parents, and i 
other teachers. | 


| Under the Prosiems or Disciptine the topics discussed are Child Nature, Habit 4 
Formation, The Child’s Attitude, Self-Direction and Ideals; under ProsLems or METHOD Hi 

the topics are Relation of Method to Purpose, the Socialized Recitation, the Common 
Recitation, the Project Method; under Pros_ems or Heattu, Hygiene at School and at 

Home, the Teacher’s Responsibility, Co-operation with Parents, the Influence of Example; 
| under PropLeMs OF RELATIONSHIP WITH Parents, Co-operation, the Face-to-Face Method, 
| the Child Labor Problem, Educating Parents; under PRos_eMs or PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
are Keeping out of the Ruts, Learning the Trade, the N. E. A. 


Each chapter develops a number of typical problems of a similar nature and ends 
with a series of other problems drawn from real life which the reader should work out 
for himself. The book is easy reading because it deals with just such situations as 

- teachers meet every day, and it uses everyday language instead of “pedaguese.” 


You will enjoy this book and profit by it. 


| -~AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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These Texts are Used By SCHOOL PROGRAM IN 
357 Schools and Colleges PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By CrarK W. HETHERINGTON 


HE pamphlet texts = Of the Lustitute of Sen ae 
| Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Published by the Inter- | of Physical Education 
national Textbook Com- TRADE:AND j) } State of California. 
pany cover practically TECHNICAL: | Formulates for the first time a school program 
every business and tech- TEXTS | for physical education that is indigenous to, 
nical subject taught in the : | America. 
schools _and colleges of | Analyzes the social conditions and moyements 
the United “States. The | g° 3 H which are determining the nature of the school 
following partial list 4% aq 7 program in physical education. 


shows the character of 


i Presents the special objectives of physical educa- 
schools and colleges that tion on a background of the objectives of general 
are using the texts:— ' education. 


University of Pennsylvania; Semen Divides the school program in physical education 
into five sub-programs according to the special 
Los Angeles Board of Edu- { objectives to be achieved. 


fornia; Yale University; At- Gives the principles in selecting activities and or- 

lanta Board of Education; + F i ganizing a program in physical training or big 

Scheel; Brighton High "4 Gives the nature of the program and the prin- 

Mate, of ciples in teaching morals and manners through big 

Drexel Institute; Utah Agri- a muscle activities; those in an effective program 

| in teaching health or hygiene; those in the organ- 

WRITE FOR CATALOGS | ization of a school control of health conditions 

West Raleigh, N. C.; Uni- E shall be glad to send you catalogs | which are applicable to schools anywhere. 

versity of Nevada; Lehigh YY describing both the Trade and Tech- | ‘ 

University; lowa State Col- — nical Texts and the Business and Com- Kraft. xi + 132 pages. $1.00 

lege; University of Minne- mercial Texts published by the Inter- | 

sota; Alabama Polytechnic national Textbook Company. Write, too, 

Institute, and the U. S. for a sample text. Be sure to state the | 

Military Academy. subject in which you are most interested. 

INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY y WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

Box 7091, Scranton, Penna. Yorkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco. Portland and Manila 


The nation’s greatest need today is social mindedness. This attitude 
is cultivated by the study of MOREHOUSE AND GRAHAM’S 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


A Textbook in Social Progress 


The book is written for the young people of today. By means of its 
three-fold plan it gives an insight into many aspects of the present social 
and economic crisis, and creates a desire to share in the solution of some 
of these problems. The plan is:— 


To show that modern civilization is not a recent growth, 
but that it is a development of many past economic and social 
concepts. 


To give the facts about the present conditions in Produc- 
tion and Trade. 


To set forth social and political problems of immigration, 
poverty and crime, democratic government, and foreign rela- 
tions. 


“American Problems” is for a course in unified social science in the 
last year of the high school. 


GINN AND COMPANY datas” 


Columbus San Francisco 
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CLASSROOM ACHIEVEMENT 


Great as has been the improvement in school 
administration, in school buildings with the vast 
bond issues and with the new architecture, the 
imprcvement in Classroom Achievement is 
greater than in any other functioning in elemen- 
tary education. 

It is impossible for school board members or 
superintendents to realize what strides have 
been inade. 

The editor of the Journal of Education has 
iad the opportunity to see at its best the Class- 
room Achievement in more than one hundred 
cities in thirty states the past year, and he has 
done this every year for a third of a century so 
that the progress in Classroom Achievement 
has been a moving picture for a third of a cen- 
dury. 

He has never willingly seen any poor work, 
has never allowed himself to judge any school, 
any system, any year, by its poor work, has 
never intentionally spoken Gf poor work. 

After more than a third of a century he has 
inwittingly found himself breaking his own 
unusual record by being in cities in twenty 
States in nine winter weeks when the work of 
the year has been at its best. 

la December, January, and early February 
all schools are at their best, and Mr. Winship is 


quite positive that he has seen work in the regu- 
lation subjects in many cities that could not have 
been seen in any school in any city seven years 
ago. He is sure that Classroom Achievement, 
intensively and extensively, in quality and quan- 
tity, in technique and in spirit. in many cities 
is as far above anything that he had ever seen in 
any school seven years ago as the latest word 
in flying machines or in prize-winning auto- 
inobiles is above anything thought of seven 
years ago. 

It has been the aspiration of Mr. Winship 
for the thirty-seven years that he has edited 
the Journal of Education to pass on to the many 
what he has seen the few do, and, consequently, 
beginning with the issue of April 5, he will 
report upon many of the best things he has seen 
in his study of the best schools in thirty states 
since April 5, 1922. 

Theoretically he expects to complete this 
series in six weeks. The articles will run at 
least six weeks beginning April 5. 


The Journal of Education has been an unofficial 
champion of the National Education Association for 
forty-six years. 


NEW JERSEY PRINCIPALS 


The school principals are coming into their own 
in a whoie-hearted, wholesome way. In the large 
cities they have been doing this for some time, 
but from the standpoint of state influence it is 
quite a recent achievement. They have rarely 
been big enough professionally to associate with 
superintendents in comradeship, and in too many 
places the classroom teachers have been over- 
criticai of their principals, but recently the prin- 
cipals have become more self-assertive and more 
universally esteemed, and this is manifest in 
their new fellowship. 

As a sample of the new movement the New 
Jersey School Principals Association is conspicu- 
ous. Superintendent D. B. Corson of Newark 
says: “ The principal should be the dynamo of 
his scheol and, at the same time, the community 
leader.” 

W. A. Messler. Jersey City, president of the 
State Principals Association, has demonstrated 
local and national leadership. New Jersey has 
been influential in the creation of a spirit that 
has led the National Education Association to 
provide the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the N.E.AL twenty-five hundred 
dollars for professional activities. 
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SIOUX FALLS 


All in all one of the most impressive experi- 
ences of the season has been an intimate know- 
iedge of the Sioux Falls, South Dakota, high 
school, W. I. Early, principal. 

In the first place Mr. Early is one of the most 
effective community assets we know, and that 
the community fully and clearly appreciates him 
and his leadership of young people, in school and 
out, was demonstrated when a public meeting 
was calied to appeal unanimously to the city 
Board of Education to raise his salary nearly 
$1,000. 

When the Knights of Columbus and the 
Catholic Church had occasion to employ a prin- 
cipal tor an evening vocational school, paying 
practically $1,000 for the service, Mr. Early, a 
staunch supporter of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and a leader among the Methodists, 
was selected. 

At the risk of being superlative we cite an- 
other demonstration. There is a “Sioux Falls 
High School Foundation” unlike anything else 
we know. The Foundation consists of fifty 
thousand dollars, the income 

“To furnish financial aid and assistance t) 
worthy students to enable them to attend the 
Sioux Falls High School, and colleges, universi- 
ties, and other educational institutions affording 
tacilities for education in advance of or in addi- 
tion to those afforded by the said Sioux Falls 
High School. 

“To loan money to worthy students who in 
the judgment oi its directors may need assis- 
tance for the purpose of enabling them to con- 
tinue their studies in the said Sioux Falls High 
School, or in some more advanced institution of 
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learning, such moneys as its directors may from 
time to time deem advisable. Such moneys to 
be loaned upon such terms and conditions as 
may from time to time be determined by its 
directors and to be loaned without interest dur- 
ing the period of school attendance (the 
term “school” as here used including the Sioux 
Falls High School and other advanced institu- 
tions of learning hercinbefore referred to) pro- 
vided, however, that such period of attendance 
may in any case be limited to some particular 
term.” 

- The act of incorporation provides that the 
Foundation may be increased from time to time 
until it amounts to $1,000,000. 

This Foundation is due to Mr. and Mrs. John 
A. Grose as a memorial to their only son who, 
while a student in the high school, died from an 
accident. They also have given an elegant 
sterling silver punch bowl designed and made 
especially as an incidental trophy memorial to 
their son, to be awarded each year by the State 
Athletic Association to the champion high 
school football team of the state. 

As an incentive to scholarship they have pro- 
vided for a solid gold medal to be awarded 
annually to the valedictorian of the high schooi 
class. 

This demonstrates the school spirit under the 
ieadership of Mr. Early and the extension of the 
spirit to the community. 

And Sioux Falls is a city of less than 30,000 
veople! It is easy to be enthusiastic over such 
1 school, with such a community and with such 
a leader. 


> 


WORLD EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 


Hon, A. O. Thomas, state superintendent of 
Maine, and his committee on an International 
Congress of Educators have decided to hold this 
Congress in San Francisco in connection with 
the National Education Association, most of the 
meetings being held the week before the meet- 
ings of the N. E. A. Many countries have 
accepted the invitations, and will send delegates. 
It will be a meeting of rare value. The United 
States Bureau of Education and Commissioner 
J. J. Tigert will take an active part in this 
World Education Conference. In line with this 
movement there is a Keyes-Gillett Bill in Con- 
gress, which we here present :— 

HOUSE BILL 9292. 

Resolved: That a commission be, and _ is hereby, 

created to extend, in co-operation with other nations, edu- 


cation to all mankind; that as an initial program subject 
to revision, the following is proposed, namely: 

The removal of illiteracy from all mankind, instruction 
in the applications of science and mechanics to the work 
of the world and the physical welfare of mankind or 
world health, international or world ethics promotive of 
just and humane government the world over. 

That said commission consist of the United States 
Commissioner of Education and two other persons, ap- 
pointed by the President, to confer with the proper 
authorities of all nations to secure their co-operation in 
the same, to make world education a feature in world 
policy, to begin at once in the most practicable way the 
actual work outlined. 

That the salaries of said commission and expenses of 
same shall be arranged by the President. 

That $10,000,000 be, and is hereby authorized to be, ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of _ this 
Act. 


a. 


Motto for every high school: “ The world does not owe me a living, but I owe the world 
a life.”—Roger Babson. 
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PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


A, E, WINSHIP 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, ALABAMA 


Of the notable triumphs in county adminis- 
tration that of N. R. Baker. superintendent of 
Jefferson County, Alabama, is conspicuous. 

Jefferson county has an area of 1,100 square 
miles and all schools in townships of fewer than 
2,000 inhabitants are under the county superin- 
tendent. 

Nature has given the county enough iron ore, 
coal, lime and timber to run the Birmingham 
world-renowned furnaces for more years than 
there have been white men in Alabama, and 
hunian nature has provided limitless colored 
men for the mines and quarries, smelters and 
furnaces. 

But a land of quarries and mines has few fer- 
tile acres, and mines and quarries, smelters and 
furnaces do not make farmers—so that Mr. 
Baker and his county board of education and 
his assistants and supervisors have had more 
handicaps that can be cited here. 

We can imagine no more unpromising a situa- 
tion for an educational demonstration than Jef- 
ferson county, outside of the cities presented 
tight years ago. Mountains oi quarries, mines, 
and timber, a population of miners and quarry- 
men, with a vast majority of colored men, 
women and children. . 

To magnify the handicap the state law limits 
the tax quota under conditions that work a 
great hardship on a county with an over-supply 
of now-tax-paying colored population. 

It is impossible to understand how a county 
such as Jefferson county was, with all its limi- 
tations, seven years ago, can have become one 
of the outstanding educational counties in the 
United States, absolutely leading all counties in 
the education of more than ten thousand 
colored children. It is the greatest demonstra- 
tion ever known of a solution of a Problem of 
Administration. 

The people were the first to react to the 
necessities of the situation. The people mani- 
fested their appreciation by the election of a 
county board of education unsurpassed any- 
where in wisdom, courage, and devotion. 

Later in this article we will give personal 
credit to a leader whom we omit to mention 
here. They promoted the assistant county 
superintendent, N. R. Baker, to the superinten- 
dency six years ago, paid him a salary of $5,000 
and automobile service, and gave him an assis- 
tant to grapple with the vast problems at a 
salary of $5,000 and automobile service. They 
also provided other adequate assistants and 
supervisors. 

While they did not have a county unit they 
approximated it by reducing the 162 districts in 
the county to 17 so that the tax burden was 
equalized. This was an almost miraculous ad- 


ministrative feat, much greater than we can 
even hint at. 

They raised the salaries of the white teachers 
from the measly $420 to $1,100, and raised the 
standard of preparation and efficiency equally. 

As a result the teachers-in-service went from 
a negligible number in professional study to 
practically 100 per cent. 

Seven years ago there were but two decent 
school buildings for white children even, and 
many of the buildings for colored children were 
positively indecent. 

Since then there have been sixty-three first- 
class consolidated schools established, and sixty- 
three first-class buildings erected, most of them 
with every conceivable up-to-date equipment. 
For five years they have averaged a new build- 
ing a month for white schools. 

Seven years ago there was but one county 
high school with a total enrollment of 401. To- 
day there are sixteen county high schools with 
an enroliment of more than 3,200. All but two 
of these are already standardized. If an in- 
crease, outside of townships of 2,000 population, 
of 700 per cent. in seven years is not the record 
when the enrollment in high schoois is more 
than three thousand we would like to know 
where it is exceeded. 

The great achievement is the creation of a 
neighborhood spirit which is responsible fer 
most: of the county-wide enthusiasm over the 
school improvement. 

One lovely afternoon Mr. Baker took me over 
the near mountain range, twenty miles on to the 
second range to see what is called “ The Sims 
Consclidated School.” This is the story. Mr. 
Sims, a typical mountaineer, with a little one- 
teacher school on the mountain, came into the 
county superintendent's office. 

Mr. Sims: * Perfessor, we are going to have 
a two-teacher school, and I reckon we'll make 
it a four-teacher school.” 

Mr. Baker: “ Why, Mr. Sims, you have hardly 
children enough for a one-teacher school, and 
you cannot get any help from the state or county 
to put up a larger school. Your school is not 
crowded.” 

Mr. Sims: “ Just the same we'll have a two- 
teacher or four-teacher school right away, if we 
have to build it ourselves.” 

Mr. Baker: “ What’s the matter with the 
school you have? You have a fine teacher.” 

Mr. Sims: “ You don’t understand, perfessor. 
Since you built that high school across the val- 
ley the boys and girls who go from the little 
school don’t stand as well as those who go from 
the New Merkle and Edgewood schools, and we’l? 
not stand for it. One of the girls is a-going to 
the Edgewood school and she has learned some 
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stitches my wife don’t know, that none of our 
women folk know, and she is a-teaching ‘our 
women folk, and our gals has just as good 4 
right to know them stitches as she has. I tell 
you, perfessor, our gals are going to learn every- 
thing they learn in the Edgewood school.” 

1 wish I had the skill to describe my feelings 
as 1 saw a larger, better four-teacher school in 
a lovely cak grove on the top of the range than 
any other consolidated school thereabouts. Just 
to think that Mr. Sims, a genuine mountaineer, 
had succeeded in getting his neighbors to take 
the matter in their own hands and have a schcol 
for their boys and girls as good as the Edgewood 
or New Merkle schoois. 

Many fine new houses are being built, families 
with means are moving over there, for there is 
no lovelier place ior homes anywhere in the 
county than on that hillside, and there’s no better 
place for boys and girls than in the four-teacher 
Sims school. 

An unexpected feature in all this is the build- 
ing up of charming home-centres wherever a 
beautiful consolidated school plant is established. 
Real estate men plot residential sites as soon 
as one of the new consolidated schools is located. 

The real distinction of Jefferson county is in 
the schools for the colored children. We know 
of nothing comparable to this achievement. 
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The improvement in the school buildings for 
colored children is as great as is that for the 
white children. The colored children have as 
many days schcoling as do the white children, 
and the teachers have the same standards of 
qualification as do the white teachers. 

We were in many colored schools, and never 
was there a pupil that was not neat and clean, 
with garments whole. I saw no pupil of whom 
any one would be justified in saying he was “a 
nigger.” 

These children have no sense of humiliation 
because they are black. In one of these schools 
—it was just before Thanksgiving-—the chil- 
cren iad drawn the traditional Pilgrim picture 
cf the New England forefathers going to church 
threugh the snow, and each of the Pilgrim 
fathers and mothers was black. 

Now, we come to the controlling factor in all 
of this wonderful Jeticrson county solution of 
Administration Problems. It is the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company. 

About six years ago the present manager of 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company came to 
Birmingham, and took command of the forces 
th:t send 25,000 men down into the bowels of 
the earth and other thousands into lime quarries, 
and considering the responsibility for a popula- 
tior. of 90,000 people dependent upon his cor- 
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poration fer their livelihood, he said te the 
county bdard educition: “ Unless*my people 
can live hetter, know more, enjoy comforts and 
some luxuries like the best laborers in the 
North there is something wrong.” He proposed 
making the white schools for his workmen as 
good as the best, and the schools for his colored 
workmen as good as for the white workmen. 
To this end he proposed that the county boar 
of education allow Superintendent Baker to 
select a Superintendent of the Division of 
Education of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
schools, and the company would pay him the 
same salary as the county superintendent. That 
is why John C. Blackwell. assistant county 
superintendent, elected by the county board of 
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education, receives $5,000 salary and an auto- 


mobile. 


_The Tennessee Coal and Iron Company tells. 
the county board of education to instrtct Mr. 


Blackwell to secure the best possible teachers. 


and supervisors for their people, white and 
colored, and after the county has paid them the 
salary schedule Mr. Blackwell may add what- 
ever is necessary to secure teachers peculiarly 
adapted to the greatest possible achievement in. 
their schools. 

One of the most remarkable demenstrations 
of solving complicated problems of school ad- 
ministration required the wisdom of statesman- 
ship, the devotion, philanthropy, and the skill 
of economists. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS FOR MASSACHUSETTS FOR 
1921-22 


A recent bulletin issued by the Massachusetts 
Department of education containing statistics 
relating to the public schools for the year ending 
June 30, 1922, contains many interesting facts 
relating to the increase in school attendance and 
the increased cost of maintaining the public 
schoois in that state. 

In 1910 and 1911 there were 16,433 teachers 
employed in the public schools. In 1921-22 this 
number had increased to 21,108, an increase cf 
28 per cent. In the same period the number of 
pupils enrolled increased from 546,914 to 665,804, 
an increase of 22 per cent. ‘The increase in the 
high schools during that period was especially 
conspicuous. The number of teachers increase 
from 2,728 in 1911-12 to 4,441 in 1921-22, an in- 
crease of 63 per cent.; while the number of 
pupils enrolled in the high schoels increased 
from 69.319 to 107,636, an increase of 55 per 
cent. 

In 1911-12 the cost per pupil in the high 
schools was $57.57 while in 1921-22 the cost had 
risen to $106.78, an increase of 85 per cent. In 
1911-12 $12,991,736.94 was expended for the 
salaries of teachers while in 1921-22 this amount 
had increased to $34,130,292.82, an increase of 
162 per cent. The expenditure for salaries of 
teachers amounted to $26.39 per pupil in 1911-12, 
and $54.84 in 1921-22. 


During the same period the cost of operating 
the school plant including janitor services and 
fue! increased from $2.344,012.16 to $5,539,891.51, 
an increase of 136 per cent., while the cost of 
repairs, replacement and upkeep increased from 
$799,542.55 to $2,268,289.83. an increase of 
184 per cent. In 1911-12. the total 
expenditure for the support of the public schoois 
including ordinary repairs amounted to $18,769.- 
204.85 or $38.12 per pupii. In 1921-22 this 
amount had increased to $48.624.118.68 or $78.13 
per pupil. While the total cost increased 159 
per, cent., the cost per pupil increased 105 
per cent. The expenditure for new  schocl- 
houses, alterations and permanent repairs in- 
creased from $3,.733,729.50 to $5,559,410.50, or 
45 per cent. 

One of the most notable movements at the 
present time is the large increase in the number 
of pupils attending public high schools. In 
1920-21 there were 92.365 pupils enrolled in the 
high schools, and in 1921-22 there were 107,636, 
an increase of per cent. one 
year. 

Altnough the total cost of high school educa- 
tion increased from $10,550,007.69 in 1920-21 to 
$11,493,474.04 in 1921-22 the increase in pupils 
Was 30 great that the cost per pupil dropped 
from $114.23 per pupil enrolled to $106.78. 


We have overestimated the influence of the public school and the power of the “ melting 
pot” tc assimilate the great number of illiterates that came to us in the last decade, particularly 
the 3,000,000 coming to us from Italy, Russia and Austria-Hungary, countries having an illit- 
eracy of 37 per cent., 69 per cent. and 26 per cent. respectively. The only plan for meeting 
this problem is to stcp immigration completely frem these and other Southern European coun- 


tries—C. A. Lory, Fort Collins, Colorado, State Agricultural College. 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


TA carefully selected list chosen and arranged by James Plaisted Webber, instructor in Dramatic Literature, The 


Phillips Exeter Academy, and Hanson Hart Webster.] 


There are three reasons why the study of the 


‘one-act play is constantly being more widely 


introduced into secondary schools. In the first 
place, the one-act play may be read as litera- 
ture; it claims the same consideration as a work 
‘of ari as does the short story—-a type of litera- 
ture which has long been recognized as well re- 
paying the time given it in schools; and it makes 
a similar appeal to students and teachers in 
that, like the short story, it can be read easily 
at a single sitting, or in a single classroom 
period. 

Second, the one-act play may be used in con- 
nection with the practice in English composi- 
tion. “The Cottage on the Moor,” by boys of 
the Perse School, Cambridge, England, and 
“Solemn Pride,” by an American school boy, 
show that the accomplishment of pupils of 
high school age in writing one-act plays is on 
quite as high a plane as is their accomplish- 
ment in writing short stories; and that their 
attempts at such creations need no more be de- 
ferred until college days in the one case than in 
the other. 

Third, the one-act play possesses several ad- 
vantages over the longer play in the opportun- 
ity it offers for the development of dramatic 
talent. For instance, the number of lines 
which the pupil should know familiarly, or com- 
mit to memory in case the plays are actually 
Performed, is appreciably less than in the 
longer play; the characters as a rule are far less 
comp!ex, show little if any change or develop- 
ment, and tierefore call for less subtlety in 
their delineation. 

Seven different publishing houses during the 
three years just ended. have endeavored to sat- 
isfy the increasing secondary school demand 
for one-act plays by issuing anthologies with 
bibliographical and other reading or study 
equipment. In all, five volumes prepared jor 
students and nine more directly equipped for 
teachers, have been published—not to mention 
several other collections for the generai reader. 
About two hundred one-act plays by scores of 
playwrights have thus been assembled in con- 
venient volumes; and a large number of one- 
act plays and articles about them have been 
priated in the magazines. 

The result is bewildering to the teacher wish- 
ing to select the one-act plays most suitable 
for secondary school readers. As Walter 
Prichard Eaten suggested in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine for November, 1922, there is need for an 
“authoritative bibliography of good high school 
plays.” Lists in plenty have been prepared 
from time to time, but they are now either hid- 
den away in back numbers of periodicals and so 
are difficult or impossible to secure; or else they 
are relegated to the appendices of more or less 
costly textbooks and anthologies, and so are 


rarely discovered by individual teachers. “Fur- 
thermore, no matter how up-to-date and inclu. 
sive any such lists were one, two, or three years 
ago, they are now becoming every day more 
out-of-date, because new plays are constantly 
coming from the press and the merits of older 
ones are daily being discovered. Again, there 
has too frequently been a justifiable suspicion 
that these lists contained some plays that did 
not measure up to the highest literary and 
dramatic standards. The compilers of the 
present list, therefore, set tc work convinced 
that they would be doing our schools a genuine 
service if they were to secure from experienced 
teachers of dramatic literature a statement of 
their preferences among one-act plays that really 
deserve the attention of young people. The fol- 
lewing plays, accordingly, have been selected 
from the lists submitted by teachers who in our 
opinion are possessed of keenly discriminating 
judgment. 

Our list includes the plays most frequently 
recommended by teachers in representative 
centres throughout the country. Each of these 
plays is noteworthy because of its dramatic 
quality, or because of its literary form and ex- 
pression. Each, it is believed, is well worth the 
time and thought of young people, because each 
is wholesome and intelligible and interesting. 
Some are characterized by action, others by at- 
mosphere, and still others by character drawing, 
The grouping, cf course, is not the only one 
possible; it is adopted merely to give a general 
idea of the type of each play. A number of the 
plays could with equal reason have been included 
under more than one of our headings. Those 
plays that seem to us most likely to repay the 
reading are marked with an asterisk (*) and the 
phrase “ highly recommended.” 


I. PLAYS WITH HISTORICAL OR LITERARY 
BACKGROUND. 


Abraham and Isaac. A Miracle Play. (Houghton). 

4 characters; all men. Scene: The space im- 
mediately before the altar of a chapel. This play 
dates from the fifteenth century, and shows how 
churchmen of that time dramatized the story found in 
Genesis 22. 

Allison’s Lad. By Beulah Marie Dix. (Holt). 

6 characters; all men. Scene: An upper chamber 
of the village inn of Faringford, in the western mid- 
lands of England. Time: The close of the Second 
Civil War, Autumn of 1648. 

Beauty and the Jacobin. By 
(Harper’s). 

5 characters; 3 men, 2 women. Scene: “A gaf- 
ret room in a lodging house of the Lower Town, 
Boulogne-Sur-Mer.” Time: “The early twilight of 
dark November in Northern France, Frimaire of the 
Terror, 1793.” 

Birthday of the Infanta, The. 
(Stewart Kidd). 
7 characters; 5 men, 2 women. Scene: The 


Booth Tarkington. 


By Stuart Walker. 
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royal balcony overlooking a garden. Time: The six- 
teenth century. 

*Bishop’s Candlesticks, The. By Normal McKinnell. 
(French). Founded on an incident in “Les Miser- 
ables.” 

Highly recommended. 5 characters; 3 men, 2 
women. Scene: “the kitchen of the Bishop’s cottage, 
plainly but substantially furnished.” 

Boston Tea Party, The. By Constance D’Arcy MacKaye. 
(Holt). 

9 characters; all men. Scene: The interior of a 
tavern. Time: 1773. 

*Boy Comes Home, The. By A. A. Milne. (Knopf). 

Highly recommended. 5 characters; 2 men, 3 
women. Scene: A London residence. Time: “the 
day after the War.” 

Captain of the Gate, The. By Beulah Marie Dix. (Holt). 

6 characters; all men. Scene: The upper cham- 
ber of the gatehouse of the Bridge of Cashala. Time: 
During Cromwell’s Irish campaign. 

Cicely’s Cavalier. By Beulah Marie Dix. (Baker). 

5 characters; 3 men, 2 women. Scene: Interior 
of an English manor house. Time: Early Seven- 
teenth Century. 

*Coming of Fair Annie, The. By Graham Price. 
(Phillips). 

Highly recommended. A play based upon the 
old ballad “Love Gregor.” 4 characters; 2 men, 2 
women. Scene: The Hall of Castle Gregor. 

*Cottage on the Moor, The. By E. E. Smith and D. L. 
Ireland. (Houghton). 

Highly recommended. 5 characters; 4 men, 1 
boy. Scene: Interior of a cottage on a lonely moor 
in the North of England. Time: May 22, 1660. 
Evening. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. By Eugene Presbery. 
(French). 

4 characters; 2 men, 2 women. Scene: A room 
in a Colonial house. Time: 1620. 

*Falcon, The. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. (Houghton). 

Highly recommended. 4 characters; 2 men, 2 
women. Scene: An Italian cottage interior. 

Fan and Two Candlesticks, A. By Mary MacMillan. 
(Stewart Kidd). 

3 characters; 2 men, 1 woman. Scene: A simple 
but artistic living room in Colonial times. 

*Followers. By Harold Brighouse. (Phillips). 

Highly recommended. A “Cranford Sketch.” 4 
characters; 1 man, 3 women. Scene: The parlour »f 
Miss Lucinda Baines’s house at Cranford. Time: 
June, 1859. 

Fortune and Men’s Eyes. By Josephine Preston Peabody. 
(Houghton). 

10 characters; 8 men and boys, 2 women; also 
taverners and prentices. Scene: Interior of “The 
Bear and the Angel,” South London. Time: An 
afternoon in the Autumn in the year 1599. 

*Gringoire. By Theodore de Banville. (Poet Lore). 

Highly recommended. 6 characters; 4 men, 2 
women; also servants and officers. Scene: A fine 
Gothic chamber in the time of Louis XI of France. 

Hundredth Trick, The. By Beulah Marie Dix. (Holt). 

4 characters; all men. Scene: The headquarters 
of Lord Borlase, before the Rock of Ballymore, in 
the Province of Munster. Time: The latter years of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

If Shakespeare Lived Today. By Lord Dunsany. (At- 
lantic Monthly). 

5 characters; all men. Scene: A room in the 
Olympus Club, London. 

In the Good Green Wood. By Margery Benton Cooke. 
(Dramatic Publishing Company). 


16 characters; all men. Scene: Sherwood Forest, 
in the, time of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

King Rene’s Daughter. By H. Hertz. (Baker). Trans- 
lated fromv the Danish by Theodore Martin. 

8 characters; 6 men, 2 women. Scene: The 
King’s palace. Time: 1450. 

*Locked Chest, The. By John Masefield. (Macmillan). 

Highly recommended. 4 characters; 3 men, IL 
woman; also soldiers. Scene: A room in a farmer’s 
house in Iceland. 

*Lord’s Prayer, The. By Francoise Coppée. (Houghton). 
A new translation by Mary Aldis. 

Highly recommended. & characters; 5 men, 3 
women. Scene: Interior of a cottage. Time: The 
French Commune. 

*Minuet, A. By Louis N. Parker. (French). 

Highly recommended. 3 characters; 2 men, I 
woman. Scene: The living-room of the Gaoler’s 
quarters in the prison of the Conciergerie. Time: 
The French Revolution. 

Miss Burney at Court. By Maude Morrison Frank. 
(Holt). 

6 characters; 3 men, 3 women. Scene: Fanny 

Burney’s drawing room at Windsor, 1791. 
Nance Oldfield. By Charles Read. (Baker). 

5 characters; 3 men, 2 women. Scene: Interior 

of an English house of the Eighteenth Century. 
*Nelson Touch, The. By Frederick Fenn. (French). 

Highly recommended. 4 characters; 3 men, tf 
woman. Scene: “the parlour of ‘The Oak of Eng- 
land,’ an inn on the Portsmouth Road.” Time: About 
1804. 

*Night of the Trojan War, A. By John Drinkwater. 
(Houghton). 

Highly recommended. 6 characters; all men 
Scene: A Greek tent and the walls of Troy. 

*Rising of the Moon, The. By Augusta, Lady Gregory. 
(Putnam). 

Highly Recommended. 4 characters; all men. 
Scene: A quay in an Irish seaport town. 

Silver Lining, The. By Constance D’Arcy Mackaye. 
(Holt). 

3 characters; 2 men, 1 woman. Scene: A library 

in an English gentleman’s house. Time: 1778. 
*Solemn Pride. By George Ross Leighton. (Houghton). 

Highly recommended. Based upon  Lincoln’s 
letter to Mrs. Bixby. 9 characters; all women. 
Scene: Living room in a New England village, April 
10, 1865. 

*Sweeps of Ninety-Eight, The. By John Masefield. 
(Macmillan). 

Highly recommended. & characters; 7 men, 1 
woman. Scene: A room of an inn at Dunleary, Ire- 
land. Time: 1798. 

Traitor, The. By Percival Wilde. (Baker). 

7 characters; all men. Other officers and an 
orderly. Scene: Colonel Anstruther’s tent, in South 
Africa during the Boer War. 

*Unseen Host, The. By Percival Wilde. (Baker). 

Highly recommended. 3 characters; all men. 
Scene: An improvised American hospital in Paris 
during the World War. The play was inspired by 
the legend of the Angels of Mons. 

Violin Maker of Cremona, The. By Francois Coppée. 
(Dramatic Publishing Co.). 

4 characters; 3 men, 1 woman. Scene: Interior 

of the shop of Ferrari, the violin maker. 
*Waterloo. By A. Conan Doyle. (French). 

Highly recommended. 4 characters; 3 men, 1 
woman. Scene: “A front room in a small house in 
Woolwich, England, June, 1881.” 
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Widow of Wasdale Head, The. By Sir Arthur Pinero. 
(Little Brown). 

6 characters; 5 men, 1 woman. Scene: A room 
in an inn at Wasdale Head in Cumberland. Time: 
In the reign of George the Third. : 


Il PLAYS INTERESTING THROUGH LOCAL 
COLOR, DIALECT, OR SOCIAL SETTING. 
Carrots. By Jules Renard. (French). Translated by 

Alfred Sutro. 

4 characters; 1 man, 3 women. Scene: A court- 
yard near Lepic’s home, an old prison-like building. 
Harbor of Lost Ships, The. By Louise Whitefield Bray. 

(Brentano's). 
Payne Huling. 
4 characters; 2 men, 2 women. Scene: The kit- 
chen and living-room of a cottage on an island off 
the coast of Labrador. 
Hyacinth Halvey. By Lady Gregory. (Putnam). 

6 characters; 4 men, 2 women. Scene: “Outside 
the Post Office in the little town of Cloon, Ireland.” 
Merry Merry Cuckoo, The. By Jeanette Marks. (Little 

Brown). 
5 characters; 3 men, 2 women. 
den of a Welsh cottage. 
Miss Civilization. By Richard Harding Davis. (French). 
» characters: 4 men, 1 woman. Scene: A richly 
furnished living-room. 
Miss Maria. By Maude B. Vosburgh. (French). A 
dramatization of a story by Margaret Deland. 
6 characters; 3 men, 3 women. Scene: Miss 
Maria Welwood’s sitting-room, about 1860, 
Mrs. Pat and the Law. By Mary Aldis. (Duffield). 
5 characters; 2 men, 3 women. Scene: A small, 
poor room in a tenement fiat. 
*My Lady's Lace. By Edward Knoblock. (Doubleday). 
Highly recommended.. This is a single scene 
from “My Lady’s Dress” and makes a complete play 
in itself. 4 characters; 2 men, 2 women. Scene: A 
Dutch lace-maker’s shop, about 1650. 
*Neighbors, The. By Zona Gale. (Baker). 
Highly recommended. & characters; 1 man, 7 
women. Scene: The kitchen and shed of a house in 
a small village. 
Price of Coal, The. By Harold Brighouse. (Phillips). 
4 characters; 1 man, 3 women. Scene: The liv- 
ing room of a collier’s cottage in Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land. 
Rehearsal, The. By Maurice Baring. (Houghton). 
13 characters; & men, 5 women. Scene: The 
Globe Theatre; a rehearsal of Macbeth is about to 
begin. Time: 1595. 
Shadowed Star, The. By Mary Macmillan. 
Kidd). 
7 characters; 1 boy, 6 women. 
bare room in a tenement house.” 
*Spreading the News. By Lady Gregory. (Putnam). 
Highly recommended. 10 characters; 7 men, 3 
women. Scene: The outskirts of a fair. 
Their Point of View. By Wilired T. Coleby. (French). 
3 characters; 2 men, 1 woman. Scene: The chap- 
lain’s room in the Government Industrial Home for 
Boys, at Beechcroft, Essex. 
*Traveling Man, The. By Lady Gregory. (Luce). 
Highly recommended. 3 characters; 1 man, 1 
woman, | child. Scene: A living room in a cottage. 
Twelve Pound Look, The. By J. M. Barrie. (Scrib- 
ner’s). 
4 characters; 2 men, 2 women. Scene: 
room of an English city residence. 
Two Crooks and a Lady. By Eugene Pillot. (Brentano’s). 
6 characters; 4 men, 2 women. Scene: Library 


Adapted from a short story by Elle. 
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in a substantial old-fashioned Fifth Avenue mansion, 
Uncle Jimmy. By Zona Gale. (Baker). 
8 characters; 3 men, 5 women. 
and front yard of a village house. 
Welsh Honeymoon, A. Jennette Marks. (Little Brown). 
5 characters; 4 men, 1 woman. Scene: A cot- 
tage kitchen in a little village in North Wales. Time: 
About half after eleven on All Hallow’s Eve. 
Where But in America. By Oscar M. Wolff. (Smart Set). 
3 characters; 1 man, 2 women. Scene: A dining 
room. 
Wurzel-Flummery. By A. A. Milne. (Knopf). 
5 characters; 3 men, 2 women. Scene: The morn- 
ing room of an English town house. Time: A June 
day before the war. 


Scene: Porch 


III. PLAYS OF MOOD OR CHARACTERIZATION. 


Confessional, The. By Percival Wilde. (Baker). 

6 characters; 3 men, 3 women. Scene: The liy- 
ing room of a family in moderate circumstances. 
Dear Departed, The. By Stanley Houghton. (French). 

6 characters; 3 men, 3 women. Scene: “the 
sitting-room of a small house in a lower-middle-class 
district of an English provincial town.” 

Florist Shop, The. By Winifred Hawkridge. 
tano’s). 

5 characters; 3 men, 2 women. 
of a florist’s shop. 

Ghost Story, The. By Booth Tarkington. (Stewart Kidd). 

10 characters; 5 men, 5 women. Scene: “A 
comfortable and pleasant living room of common- 
place type.” 

Golden Arrow, The. By 
(Baker). 

3 characters; 2 men, 1 woman. Scene: A mon- 
astery garden. Time: A May morning. 

Holly Tree Inn, The. By Mrs. Oscar Beringer. (French). 
A dramatization of the story by Charles Dickens. 

7 characters; 3 men, 4 women. Scene: Old- 
fashioned parlor or hall decorated for Christmas. 

Ile. By Eugene O'Neill. (Boni and Liveright). 

6 characters; 5 men, 1 woman. Scene: Interior 
of a cabin on board a steam whaling ship. 

Impertinence of the Creature, The. By Cosmo Gordon- 
Lennox. (French). 

2 characters; 1 man, 1 weman. 
leading from a London ballroom. 

*Joint Owners in Spain. By Alice Brown. (Baker). 

Highly recommended. 4 characters; all women. 
Scene: “A large, comfortable chamber” in the Old 
Ladies’ Home. Students will learn something of the 
dramatist’s methods by comparing this play with the 
author’s short story of the same title in Meadow- 
Grass: Tales of New England Life. (Houghton). 

Lonesome-Like. By Harold Brighouse. (Phillips). 

4 characters; 2 men, 2 women. Scene: The in- 
terior of a cottage in a Lancashire village. 

Old Lady Shows Her Medals, The. By J. M. Barrie. 
(Scribner's). 

6 characters; 1 man, 5 women. Scene: A living 
room in a tenement. Time: During the World War. 

Philosopher of Butterbiggins, The. By Harold Chapin. 
(Phillips). 

4 characters; 3 men, 1 woman. Scene: Interior of 
a tenement. 

*Romancers, The. By Edmond Rostand. (Bake:). The 
First Act makes a complete play in itself. Trans- 
lated by Mary Hendee. 

Highly recommended. 5 characters; 
woman; also swordsmen and musicians. 
garden. 
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*Sunny Morning, A. By The Quinteros. (Stewart Kidd). 
Highly recommended. 4 characters; 1 man, 3 
women. Scene: A park in springtime. 
What Men Live By. By Virginia Church. (Drama). An 
adaptation of the story by Leo Tolstoy. 
13 characters; 6 men, 7 women and children. 
Scene: The basement occupied by Simon the cobbler. 
Workhouse Ward, The. By Lady’ Gregory. (Putnam). 
3 characters; 2 men, 1 woman. Scene: A ward 
in Cloon Workhouse. 


Iv. PLAYS OF SYMBOLISM, FANCY, OR THE 
SUPERNATURAL. 


*Beau of Bath, The. 
(Holt). 

Highly recommended. 3 characters; 2 men, 1 
woman. Scene: A room in the apartments of Beau 
Nash. Time: Christmas Eve, 1750. 

*Colombine. A Fantasy. By Reginald Arkell. (Phillips). 

Highly recommended. 6 characters; 5 men, 1 
woman. Scene: A woodland. 

Dust of the Road. By Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. 
(Stage Guild, Chicago). 

4 characters; 3 men, 1 woman. Scene: “The 
living room of a comfortable and fairly prosperous 
Middle Western farmer.” Time: “About one o'clock 
of a Christmas morning in the early seventies.” 

End of the Rainbow, The. By James Plaisted Webber. 
(Baker). 

3 characters; Pierrot, Pierrette, and Will-o’-the- 

Wisp. Scene: A wild wood. Time: An April even- 


By Constance D’Arcy MacKaye. 


ing. 
Fame and the Poet. By Lord Dunsany. (Atlantic 
Monthly). 


3 characters; 2 men, 1 woman. Scene: The 
Poet’s rooms in London. 

Far-Away Princess, The. By Hermann Sudermann. 
(Scribner’s). 

9 characters; 2 men, 7 women. Scene: “The 
veranda of an inn situated above a watering-place in 
Central Germany.” Time: The present day. 

Gettysburg. By Percy MacKaye. (Duffield). 

2 characters; 1 man, 1 woman. Scene: A wood- 
shed in the ell of a farm-house. 

*Golden Doom, The. By Lord Dunsany. (Little Brown). 

Highly recommended. 10 characters; 9 men and 
boys, 1 girl; also spies and attendants. Scene: “Out- 
side the King’s great door, in  Zericon.” Time: 
“Some while before the fall of Babylon.” 

Hour Glass, The. A Morality. By W. B. Yeats. (Mac- 
millan). 

6 characters; 2 men, 2 women, 2 children; also 
scholars. Scene: The schoolroom of the wise man. 
*Knave of Hearts, The. By Louise Saunders. (Atlantic 

Monthly). 

Highly recommended. 10 characters; & men, 2 
women, pastry cooks and pages. Scene: The kitchen 
of Pompdebile the Eighth, King of Hearts. 

*Land of Heart's Desire, The. By W. B. Yeats. (Mac- 
millan). 

Highly recommended. 6 characters; 3 men, 3 
women. Scene: A room in an Irish cottage “in the 
Barony of Kilmacowan, in the county of Sligo, at a 
remote time.” 

Lost Silk Hat, The. By Lord Dunsany. (Little Brown). 

5 characters; all men. Scene: The doorsteps of 
a fashionable residence. ' 

*Maker of Dreams, The. By Oliphant Dawns. (Phillips) 


A Pierrot play. 


Highly reeommended. characiers; 2 men, 
woman, Scene: A room in an old cottage 
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*Manikin and Minikin. By Alfred Kreymborg. (Other). 
Highly recommended. “A bisque play” written 
in free verse. 2 characters representing mantel orna- 
ments—a boy and a girl. 
Masque of the Two Strangers, The. By Lady Alix Ager- 
ton. (Phillips). 

14 characters; 4 men, 10 women. 

*Nevertheless. By Stuart Walker. (Stewart Kidd). 

Highly recommended. 3 characters; 1 man, 1 boy 
1 girl. Scene: “A room just upstairs.” : 

Night at an Inn, A. By Lord Dunsany. (Luce). 

& characters; all men. Scene: A room in a 
lonely English inn. 

Pot o’ Broth, A. By William Butler Yeats. (Macmillan). 

3 characters; 2 men, 1 woman. Scene: A cot- 
tage interior. 

Riders to the Seca. By J. M. Synge. (Luce). 

4 characters; 1 man, 3 women; also other men 
and women. Scene: Kitchen of a cottage on an is- 
land off the west of Ireland. 

Rose of the Wind. By Anna 
(Houghton). 

4 characters; 2 men, 2 women. Scene: A cobbler’s 
cottage. 

Sam Average. By Percy MacKaye. (Duffield). 

4 characters; 3 men, 1 woman. Scene: An in- 
trenchment in Canada, near Niagara Falls. Time: 
1814. 

Seven Princesses, The. By Maurice Maeterlinck. (Dodd 
Mead). Translated by Richard Hovey. 

11 characters; 3 men, 8& women. Scene: “A 
spacious hall in the King’s palace.” 

Shepherd in the Distance, The. By Holland Hudson. 
(Stewart Kidd). A pantomime. 

10 characters; 6 men, 4 women. 
Oriental garden. 

*Shocs that Danced, The. By Anna Hempstead Branch. 
(Houghton). 

Highly recommended. 10 characters; 5 men and 
boys, 5 women. Scene: Watteau's studio. 

, Sir David Wears a Crown. By Stuart Walker. (Stewart 
Kidd). A sequel to “Six Who Pass While the Lentils 
Boil.” 

18 characters; 13 men and boys, 5 women. Scene: 
“A gateway to the King’s Castle.” Time: “When you 
will.” 

Six Iho Pass While the Lentils Boil. By Stuart Walker. 
(Stewart Kidd). 

9 characters; 7 men and boys, 2 women. Scene: 
A kitchen. 

Sweetmeat Game, The. By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 
(French). 

4 characters; 2 men, 1 woman, 1 boy. Scene: 
“Living room in the dwelling of Yiong-Yueng in 
Dupont Street, San Francisco's Chinese quarter.” 

*Three Pills in Bottle. By Rachel Lyman Field. 
(Brentano's). 

Highly recommended. & characters; 5 men and 
boys, 3-women. Scene: A room in the Widow Sims’ 
house, whose window overlooks the street. 

Turtle Dove, The. By Margaret Scott Oliver. (Badger). 

7 characters; 6 men, 1 woman. The play is acted 
in the Chinese manner, without stage setting. The 
back-drop is painted to represent a Willow plate. 

*Il’hy the Chimes Rang. By Elizabeth Apthorp McFadden. 
(French). 

Highly recommended. 4 characters; 1 man, 2 
boys, 1 woman. Also lords, ladies, ete. Scene: “The 
interior of a wood-chopper’s hut on the edge of a 
forest near cathedral town.” Fime: “Dusk af 
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Hull o° the Wisp. By Doris F. Halman. (Little Brown), 
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4 characters; all women. Scene: “Interior of 4 
farm-house at the end of things.” 
Wonder Hat, The. A Harlequinade. By Ben Hecht and 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. (Stage Guild, Chicago). 
5 characters; 3 men, 2 women. Scene: A park 
by moonlight. 
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“THE THREE H’S” 


BY Ss, 


HUSSEY REED 


Supervising Agent, Connecticut State Board of Education 


The Public School exists for the good of the 
public. Its chief business is to develop men and 
women whe will become useful citizens. 

In the past we have concerned ourselves too 
much in the cramming of so called knowledge 
into the heads of the pupils. We have con- 
ceived our aim solely to “feed” the child on 
knowledge of the three “ R’s.” The idea of use- 
fulness in regard to citizenship has not played 
an important part. 


Education consists in a symmetrical develop- 
ment of head, hand, and heart. 
In the pasi we placed all our energies on the 


development of the first. Does this aspect of 
education produce our best types of citizenship? 
Twentieth century citizenship demands a use- 
tul education. How is it to be obtained? Surely 
not by any one-sided method. 

It is true that students must have a working 
knowledge of enough strength to preduce a 
successful life. To gain this he must have a 
good foundation as 1 working basis. We are 
concerned with this working basis at present. 
What constitutes it? 

Nothing short of a knowledge of some one 
thing, at least, and the knowledge of. how to do 
it. 

The world is too well supplied with men and 
women who have knowledge but know not how 
to apply it. In order to change ali this schools 
must place in their curriculum working knowl- 
edge which leads to usefulness. Give youth a 
working intelligence and we shall have gone a 
long way towards useful citizenship. How shal! 
we do this? By developing symmetrically the 
three H’s. 

More and more are we coming to realize this 
standard. The modern schoo] includes in its 
working curriculum the useful arts, hand work, 
shcep work, hcme economics. With these we are 
develuping the dignity uf labor. No longer is 
the educated person the one who has an ex- 
tended head development. 

Rather the one who is taking his place in 


the world of activity is the one who knows how 
to do something and do it well. The all-round 
citizen is the worthy one. 

When the student who has attained these 
standards emerges from schools cf higher learn- 
ing the world has a place for him. Therefore let 
us put more and more stress on the symmetrical 
development of head, hand and heart, that we 
may make more wortay citizens of this great 
republic. 

To do this we must begin well down in our 
elementary schools to develop this form of cor- 
related education. 

We musi find out what the trend of the child 
is. Having found this we must expand our cur- 
riculum to such an extent as to include this 
activity. 

It is true that we shall upset our present well 
arranged, well regulated academic program. 
Let it do so. The schools exist for the child, not 
the child for the school. 

We need a much broader devclopment of the 
manual arts. LEvery up-to-date school system 
should have a large place in its program for 
manual training for boys and home economics 
for the girls. When the school course ofters this 
extended work we shall have more of our 
young people finding their places of usefulness 
and fewer cases of students leaving school as 
soon as the law permits them to do so. 

Aiter they have found their places of activity 
and usefulness they will put their hearts into 
che work. With the hand and heart in theit 
work we need fear little for their head know!l- 
cdge. Every student will search for every bit 
of information which will aid in gaining pro- 
ficiency in the chosen career. Thus we shall have 
our entire schoo] systems developing symmetri- 
cally the head, hand and heart, and we shall be 
sending forth from our institutions of learning 
mep and women who will be useful citizens, 
ready to take their places in the world of 
activity. 
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Our citizenship will become moré and more 
a working one each doing his part in the develop- 
ment of our national life of useful activity, 
each contributing his part to the further de- 
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velopment of intelligent citizenship and each 
promoting to his fullest capacity the best type 


of American citizenship, which is the paramcunt 
duty of our public schools. 
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AMEND THE CONSTITUTION 


BY OWEN R, LOVEJOY 


General Secretary, The National Child Labor Committee 


The census of 1920 gives more than one mil- 
lion negative answers to the question, “ Is Child 
Labor in the United States at an end?” The 
earliest possible affirmative answer can be given 
only through Federal action, and to make that 
answer possible is a charge upon the public 
conscience of the country. It is not a matter of 
“State’s Right,” nor of “ Federalization,” nor 
yet one of political theory. “It is a condition 
and not a thecry that confronts us.” 

Federal action, to be valid, requires an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The Constitution be- 
longs to the people, who can and are in duty 
bound to change it to meet modern needs and 
new-found purposes. It is an instrument, and 
an instrument is designed to be used—not to be 
laid aside to rust. Use implies no disrespect. 
Rather is it the highest function of an instru- 
ment to be made useful to the highest possible 
degree. 

The McCormick amendment deals with child 
labor only. it does not embody legislation. It 
merely gives the Congress power to legislate-— 
a power which the Supreme Court has now 
twice declared it docs not at present possess. 
What Congress may do with that power depends 
ultimately upon the wish and will of the people 
working through their representatives. It de- 
pends also uvon what the several states shall 
or shall not do. This power to be granted to 
Congress is an attribute of nationhood—the 
power of national self-protection. By it the 
Congress will be enabled to set up and maintain 
z minimum standard of national decency with 
regard to child labor—the power of national self- 
respect. Nor does the proposed amendment 
take from any state any power that it now 
possesses. Each is left free to go as far above or 
beyond the national minimum as it may choose. 
It can establish closer age limits or shorter 


hours. It can deal with occupations and local 
conditions which the Congress leaves untouched. 
It can legislate constructively regarding the de- 
tails of school attendance, vecational guidance, 
health service and the like. State initiative is 
not in the least threatened by the proposed 
amendment, nor is state responsibility in any 
way lessened. 

Why not leave it to the several states to act 
independently? The child labor laws of twenty- 
seven states, in one respect or another, fall be- 
iow the very moderate standards incorporated 
in the first and second Federal laws, both of 
which were enacted in response to a popular 
demand for Federal action aud both of which 
were regretfully rendered inoperative by the 
Supreme Court. The demand for Federal action 
still exists because of the slowness, inadequacy 
and lack of uniformity of state action; because 
of its tragic failure in some instances; because 
of the complaint of employers in high-standard 
states that they suffer from the competition of 
low-standard states; because of the consequent 
difficulties of enforcement in  high-standard 
states; because of the right of consumers to 
know that goods “made in America” are not 


_ produced at the expense of little children; be- 


cause of the helplessness of individual states to 
safeguard the quality of their citizenship on 
account of the competition of the neighboring 
low-standard states; because of the fact that 
child labor is a national evil, involving loss and 
damage to the man power of the nation as 4 
whole—its man power for peace as well as for 
war—-man power for the spiritual as well as for 
the material prosperity of American life. 

The Constitutional amendment should not be 
a law in itseli—-but the power to legislate for 
the speedy ending of an intolerable con- 
dition. 
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HIS PA 


BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


Some fellers’ pa’s seem awful old 

An’ talk like they was going to scold, 

An’ their hair’s all gone, and they never grin 
Or holler an’ shout when they come in. 
They don’t get out in the street an’ play 
The way mine does at the close of day. 

It’s just as funny as can be, 

But my pa doesn’t seem old to me. 

He doesn’t look old, an’ he throws a ball 

Just like a boy, with the curves an’ all, 

An’ he knows the kids by their first names too, 
An’ says they're just like the boys he knew. 


Some of the fellers are scared plumb stiff 
When their fathers are near ‘em and act as if 
They were doing wrong if they made a noise, 
But my pa seems to be one of the boys. 
It’s funny but, somehow, I never can 
Think of my pa as a grown-up man. 
He doesn’t frown an’ he doesn’t scold, 
An’ he doesn’t act as though he wuz old. 
He talks of things I want to know, 
Just like one of our gang an’ so, 
Whenever we're out, it seems that he 
Is more like a pal than a pa to me. 
—Oregon Parent-Teacher., 
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THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE SOCIALIZED 
‘SCHOOLS (Ill) 


H, B, WILSON 


Superintendent, Berkeley, California 


DEMOCRATIC CO-OPERATION IN ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Having determined the objectives which the 
school should achieve, the experiences, activities, 
and subject matter which should make it pos- 
sible to realize the school’s objectives, the sort 
of school plant and equipment which are needed 
in the work of the school, the standards by 
which to guide the work and judge the detailed 
results of education, it becomes necessary to set 
forth the co-operative methods of administering 
schools and teaching which are suitable for use 
and productive of the largest results in the 
socialized school. The methods which are de- 
sirable in administration and management will 
be set forth first, following which the methods 
of classroom procedure and teaching will be 
presented. 

It is evident, of course, that the purpose here 
does not call for a detailed setting forth of the 
various duties involved in administration and 
management. Nor is it necessary to consider 
the various blanks and forms used and tv 
attempt an evaluation of the excellence of 
such forms. The things done and the 
blanks and forms used are essentially the same 
in administering and managing a_ socialized 
school system as in any other school system. 
The mechanical devices used are of minor im- 
portance here. 

The socialized procedure in administration 
and management differs from other procedures 
chiefly, if not entirely, in how the work to be 
done is undertaken and in the spirit which per- 
vades all who are responsible for what is done, 
establishing between them co-operative, demo- 
cratic relationships. As the foregoing statement 
implies, the socialized procedure in administra- 
tion and management does not retain in a single 
directing head, such as the president of an in- 
stitution, the superintendent of a state, county, 
or city system, or the principal of a school, the 
responsibility for deciding everything which 
should be done and how it shall be gone about. 
Nor is this responsibility always carried by the 
directing head and a small group of his immedi- 
ate associates in administration. Rather, the 
decisions looking to new undertakings and 
plans and to the procedures to be employed in 
their execution, are reached in counsel with the 
entire staff or with its democratically chosen 
representatives. While there must be a direct- 
ing head in every institution or system who is 
finally responsible for seeing that every neces- 
sary thing is done and that the most approved 
ways of working are used, he goes about the 
discharge of his responsibilities in full, frank 
conference with his associates of all degrees of 
rank. In thus planning what shall be done and 
how, the entire staff contributes to the adminis- 


tration and management of the institution or 

system. 

In contrast with the above procedure is a 
type of administration which centralizes in the 
directing head and his immediate associates all 
responsibility for determining new plans and 
policies, and for originating procedures to be 
used in carrying out the plans and policies. The 
rank and file of the staff under this plan are 
enly active in carrying into effect orders and 
directions issued from the directing head. They 
do noi participate in formulating plans nor in 
originating the methods to be used in executing 
the plans. Under this system of administration, 
the professional relationships existing through- 
out the staff are necessarily less intimate and 
democratic. 

The difference between these two types of 
procedure is very fundamental. The socialized 
procedure greatly increases the fundamental 
concern which every member of the school staif 
teels regarding what is going on. In conse- 
quence of this deepened concern and personal 
interest on the part of every worker, the total 
undertaking in such a system is larger and the 
all-round results secured are greater and more 
satisfactory. 

A brief consideration of the various things 
which must be done in successful administration 
and management will serve to illustrate con- 
cretely the democratic, co-operative procedures 
which constitute the essence of socialized ad- 
ministration and management. The values of 
this type of administrative attack will be pointed 
out as the treatment develops. 

The successiul administration of any educa- 
tional institution or system will require doing, at 
least, the following things with direct reference 
to discharging properly the responsibilities 
committed to the institution or system :— 

(1) Gathering information. 

(2) Reading and studying. 

(3) Determining the programs and policies to 
be put into effect and the plans, procedures, 
and methods to be used in executing the 
programs. 

(4) Providing needed physical equipment. 

(5) Securing the necessary staff. 

(6) Developing in the staff a fundamental 
appreciation of their responsibilities and a 
proper devotion to discharging them ade- 
quateiy regardless of the work involved in 
preparation and execution. 

(7) Financing the undertaking. 

(8) Directing and executing the entire program 
of the institution or system. 

It is necessary next to examine how each of 
these administrative responsibilities should be 
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carried out in order that each thing done tay 
produce the largest and most desirable results. 

I. GATHERING INFORMATION. 

It is constantly necessary in the proper direc- 
tion and management of an educational institu- 
tion or a school system to gather information of 
all sorts, in order that decisions and action may 
always be based upon data which is both ade- 
quate and up-to-date. This responsibility re- 
quires reaching conclusions on the following 
matters and putting the decisions into effect: 
(1) Deciding what information it is necessary 
to gather; (2) planning the ways and means of 
gathering the needed information; (3) deter- 
mining how the information gathered shall be 
compiled, evaluated, and presertved. 

This entire problem of providing necessary 
information available in conveniently usable 
form may be gone about, in general, in 
either of two ways. It may be under- 
taken democratically and co-operatively su 
that all who will be concerned in providing and 
using such information contribute, either 
directly or through representatives from each 
group concerned, to the solution of the problem. 
Or, the whole matter may be settied by the 
directing head alone or by him in consuitation 
‘with a few of his immediate associates. We 
shall now examine how the co-operative attack 
would proceed and indicate the gains which 
should follow frcm its use. 

(1) Deciding what information should be 
gathered: The initiative in proposing the 
gathering of any sort of information will ordi- 
narily come from an administrative officer rather 
than from a classroom teacher. The need for 
information which it becomes necessary to 
gather often arises out of new legislation or 
a change in the kinds of information which must 
be reported to state or national educational offi- 
cers. Knowledge of such needs comes to the 
proper administrative officer and fixes upon him 
the responsibility for gathering the information. 
The need for new types of information arises 
more frequentiy, perhaps, within the institution 
or system as new developments arise and as 
new ways of working appear. All of the infor- 
mation now available growing out of the use of 
mental and standard subject-matter tests came 
about in this way. Provision must be made for 
gathering every kind of information which is 
needed as a basis for reaching proper decisions 
and instituting appropriate lines of action. 

It sometimes happens, of course, that the 
ueed for data which 1s not available is pointed 
out by the classroom teacher. This is especially 
true in experimental and demonstration schocls 
where large measures of initiative are encour- 
aged. It also occurs when questions aftecting 
the welfare of teachers are under study, as when 
data is being gathered pertaining to the salaries 
of teachers, the promotion of teachers, and the 
like. That the need of information is not more 
frequently suggested by the rank and file is 
due in large part to the fact that administrative 
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procedure generally tends to repress rather than 
to encourage the rank and file in initiating pro- 
posals. 

Shall the reasons why new kinds of informa- 
tion must be gathered be shared with all who 
must help provide it or shall its compilation 
merely be ordered? Lvety consideration sug- 
gests that all would better know why each 
additional request for information is necessary. 
When the reasen actuating the gathering of 
information is understood, it usually wins the 
approval of every fair-minded teacher. In con- 
sequence, all go about the new task cheerfully 
and with a spirit of good will. Instead of sym- 
pathizing with each other overt the added burden, 
attention is fixed on the valties to be derived 
frotn this new body of data and each does his 
work with proper concern for accuracy and dis- 
patch. In other words, knowing why an added 
thing needs to be done serves ordinarily to jus- 
tify all of the labor and effort required of each 
participant and to make a pleasant duty out of 
what would be an unpleasant task, if performed 
blindly in response to orders from the directing 
head. The whole problem of compiling reports 
may thus be relieved of its drudgery for teachers 
and others merely by making everybody re- 
spousible for helping to decide why information 
is needed and what information should be 
gathered. 

(2) Pianning ways and means of gathering 
information. While this is primarily a task for 
the directing head of an institution or system, 
yet the gains to be derived from submitting the 
matter to all who will participate in the use of 
the device indicate strongly that this procedure 
shouli be used. In the first place, important 
improvements often result from such counsel. 
The writer has frequently seen it happen that 
marked improvements were made in forms for 
gathering information by submitting them to 
the criticism of those who were to use them. 
Forms for reporting the progress of pupils to 
parents, the facts needed daily by the school 
nurse, the statistical data sent to the central 
office monthly, and other similar information 
have all been improved from time to time as 4 
result of the suggestions received from those 
who supply the original data. 

In the second place, even if counsel produces 
no improvements in the device for gathering 
data, participation in criticising and developing 
a form by those who are to use it results both 
in clarifying and justifying it to them. When 
the device is sent out for use, it is easier to use 
both because it is understood and because every- 
body receives it with confidence, since they 
know that the device which they are asked to 
use is the best and most convenient one which 
could be devised. 

(3) Determining how the information gathered 
shall be compiled, evaluated and preserved: As 
was noted in the preceding topic, this, also, is 
a task primarily for the directing head or for 
the particular officer in charge of recorded data. 
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It is both a satisfaction and stimulus, however, 
to all who have duties in supplying the data if 
they are asked to participate in planning the 
compilation of the data and the graphic presen- 
tation of its meaning. Knowing how informa- 
tion is kept and used serves to motivate the 
efforts of all who participate in supplying it. It 
also more nearly insures its understanding anil 
ase by all who should be able to use it profitably. 

The proper co-operative handling of this ad- 
ministrative problem of gathering information 
may be summarized brietly by indicating the pre- 
cedure which is often used in a small city schooi 
system employing a total statt of fifty or less, 
let us assume, in which the superintendent 
solves his problems in frank, democratic counsel 
with his associates. When the need arises for 
gathering new types of information or for modi- 
fying the devices used in collecting data, he calls 
his entire staff into a conference and presents 
the need, with the reasons therefor, as he sees 
it. 

Free discussion of the need is invited and 
encouraged. Both positive and negative views 
are seriously and courteously considered, so long 
as they are fundamentally -and professionally 
presented. ‘The superintendent assumes the 
judicial attitude in presiding, avoiding the use 
of sarcasm or dictatorial methods such as are 
often manifest toward those who do not agree 
with his point of view by the autocratic type of 
superintendent. 

If the conclusion is reached by the conference 
that the data should be gathered, the superin- 
tendent will probably present immediately the 
plans which he or a committee representing the 
group has thought out for gathering and com- 
piling the information. The conference pro- 
ceeds in the discussion of these matters with the 
same cordial freedom which obtained in discuss- 
ing the need for the data. By the conclusion of 
the meeting many views and ideas have been 
preseated, and, in all probability, good additions 
have peen made to the superintendent’s thinking 
which preceded the meeting and worth-while 
improvements have been made to his plans. 

Sometimes such a meeting will adjourn at this 
point to a second meeting where all of the mat- 
ters will be covered again before any decision is 
reached. Generally, however, a sufficient agree- 
ment is reached that the matter under considera- 
tion is left in the hands of the superintendent or 
a representative committee to be completed, in 
light of all conclusions reached, and put in opera- 
tion. It often happens, of course, that the per- 
tected results are reported to the entire staff in 
a later meeting before the plan is put into effect 

The essential features in the above summary 
will characterize the co-operative procedure in a 
school system of any size with only such 
mechanical variations as are necessary in hand- 
iing the number of persons involved. In a sys- 


iem involving a staff of two hundred or more, 
the entire group would hardly be called into a 
meeting to consider such a matter as this. Instead 
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the principals of the various schools would 
be asked to meet. To them might be added 
the staff of supervisors. Or, if there were a 
standing representative committee responsible 
for such matters, this committee would be called 
into session. However the group may be con- 
stituted, the essential procedure would be 
similar to that employed with his entire staff by 
the superintendent of the 
tem. 

The machinery necessary in handling larger 
numbers introduces one step in the large which 
is not needed in the small system. That is, after 
the representative group concludes its meetings 
with the directing head, each representative must 
meet those whom he represents and proceed in 
conference with them as the superintendent of 
the small system proceeded with his entire staff. 
While the size of the system introduces addi- 
tional steps and complicates the machinery 
somewhat, the democratic handling of matters 
merely requires proper organization. It is just 
as important relatively in the large system as 
in the small to secure the values presented in 
the opening paragraphs of this section for each 
undertaking and for the members of the staff. 
Indeed, the larger the system the more important 
it is to secure, step by step, the gains to be had 
through democratic administration. The larger 
the system the more difficult the problem be- 
comes of overcoming indifference or eliminat- 
ing disaffection. The right of participation with 
resulting growth on the part of the individual 
teacher is just as sacred to the individual in- 
volved in the large as in the small system. Size 
is no excuse for allowing passivity, flabbiness, 
indifference and atrophy to establish themselves 
in a teaching staff. 

If the conclusions reached above as the treat- 
ment of the various topics has progressed ir 
reference to the gains which are secured 
through democratic administration are accepted 
as valid, it is evident that any administration 
which thus shares its responsibilities with the 
entire staff is much more effective and success- 
ful than it could possibly be if it did not employ 
the co-operative procedure. The final test of 
any administrative procedure is its success in 
achieving in the largest way all of those things 
for which it exists. 

The large gains resulting from employing the 
co-operative procedure in school administration 
may be summarized as three. First, all under- 
takings are more apt to be adequate, practica- 
ble, and workable. The thinking of all insures 
seeing the various problems from all angles, 
broadening the program and eliminating the ob- 
jectionable, impracticable features which might 
otherwise remain. 

Second, if the plans and procedures are clearly 
understood by the staff in advance of their am 
nouncement they are properly prepared to $0 
about the execution. Misunderstandings, wrong 
attacks and errors are thus reduced to the mini- 
mum. More satisfactory results are thus insured 
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and needless waste of time and energy is 
avoided. 

Third, the constant growth and development 
of staff is assured. Teachers who are constantly 
workiag upon the largest problems involved in 
the successful operation of the system which 
they serve must be persistent students of the 
latest and best educational literature. Only 
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thus can they expect their contributions to be 
such as to bring them the standing among their 
associates which they covet and prize. <A 
teaching staff which is constantly studying and 
growing is becoming ever niore and more capa- 
ble in all of the ways which make both for per- 
sonal happitiess and the efficiency of the school 
system. 


WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


F. H. MEYER, director of the California 
Schoo! of Arts and Crafts, is an idealist, yet in- 
tensely practical. He studied art in the Phila- 
deiphia Museum and School of Industrial Art, 
Philadelphia, in the Royal Academy at Berlin, 
and through a first hand study of the art 
museums of Europe and the art industries of 
Europe and America. He studied design not 
only in the art schcols but while applying it as a 
working designer in San Francisco. He studied 
art in nature through four years spent in the 
nurseries, orchards, and vineyards at San Jose, 
Fresno and Niles, Califernia. He made practi- 
cal application of art teaching from kindergar- 
ten to university in the public schools of Stock- 
ton, Oakland and Berkeley, and in the Univer- 
sity of California. Sixteen years ago he founded 
the California School of Arts and Crafts. Now 
that the school is an assured success, he turns 
it over tu the public as a semi-public incorpor- 
ated College of the Arts and Crafts to be con- 
ducted without profit, We have known Mr. 
Meyer with keen appreciation and admiration 
for his work ever since he became an idealist in 
California, and learn with much satisfaction of 
the success of “ The California School of Arts 
and Crafts.” 

PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, University, 
Alabama. has an unusual hold upon the school 
people of the United States, not alone because of 
his ten vears of leadership as United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in which he rendered 
exceptional service in many ways, and not alone 
because he is one of the most forceful and at- 
tractive platform speakers on education, but 
primarily because of the noble service he ren- 
dered education in the South. 

Dr. Ciaxton came into the educational work at 
a strategic time for the South. His devotion 
to education is due to the masterful inspiration 
of G. Stanley Hall when he was professor ir 
Johns Hopkins University. Mr. Claxton at 
twenty-two years of age was a student in the 
engineering department of the university, but 
incidentally took some of Dr. Hall’s lectures on 
education and, as a resu't, Mr. Claxton became 
an educational crusader. After studying yn Ger: 
many he went to Nerth Carolina as superinten- 
dent of Wilkon and Asieville, jaining heartily in 
one of the greatest educational erusades the 
South has known, associating himself with E, 


A. Alderman, now of the University of Vir- 
ginia ; Dr. McKiver of the State Normal College: 
Governor Aycock, nationally famous, and J. Y. 
Jovner, later state superintendent. This group 
of brilliant men did greater service in enlighter- 
ing the people, inspiring and leading them, than 
any other group of men did ior any state in 
the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In 1920-22 North Carolina, under the leader- 
ship of E. C. Brooks, achieved almost miracu- 
lous educational advance. Dr. E. C. Brooks was 
a school boy in a country community when he 
came under the spell of these crusaders, and to 
them is largely due his masterful leadership a 
third of a century later. 

When Dr. Claxton retired from the Commis- 
sionership of education a year ago last June he 
became Frovost of the State University of Ala- 
hama, with his home in Birmingham. 

ERNEST DE WITT BURTON, president-to-be 
of Chicago University, has been professor of 
New Testament Literature and Interpretation 
since 1892. His service covers, with the exception 
of its first two years, the complete history of the 
university. That he is familiar with its prob- 
lems and its needs must of course be taken for 
granted. Beside former Presidents Harper and 
Judson he has worked for a generation. At the 
age of sixty-seven he advances to the post of 
university president. President Burton is little 
known to the educational world at large, but no 
one couid be more highly appreciated by uni- 
versity associates. 

FRANKLIN SPENCER EDMANDS, 
Philadelphia, member of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature for several terms, sponsor for the Fin- 
egan legislative school program two years ago, 
the most important champien of school legisla- 
tion this year is one of the eminent men in schooi 
administration of the country. His public school 
education was all in Philadelphia, and he was a 
teacher in the Central hight school of the city 
until he resigned to practice law, and there has 
been no year in his law practice that he has noi 
heey in scme way ideutnied with the schools. 
bie qwas one of the most active members ot the 
famous committee that secured the Finegan 
Survey, that has been published in four volumes, 
one of the most useful surveys that has beer 
mate vf any city school system, 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


March 1, 1923 


BY ADELBERT L, SAFFORD 


Reading, Mass. 


Probably the most formidable and funda- 
mental obstacle to greater success and to a 
firmer hold on public esteem by our public 
school system is the lack of understanding, on 
the part of Mr. and Mrs. Average Parent and cf 
Mr. and Mrs. Tax Payer, of the difficult nature 
of the tasks imposed on the public schools, and 
of the relatively inadequate moral and financial 
support afforded them. In an eftert to keep 
pace with the increasing complexities and hus- 
tling propensities of modern life education has 
expanded encrmously both from developments 
within and from impositions from without. The 
little red schoolhouse which the writer at- 
tended in his youth served after its fashion and 
none toc weli the simple needs of its locality, 
but it would be as inadequate for a modern urban 
community as the horse and buggy would be to 
provide its transportation facilities. The mod- 
ern public school is engaged in the stupendous 
project of educating every child, bright or dull, 
rich or poor, native or foreign-born, coming 
from every sort of home environment, having 
various degrees of physical and mental health, 
and heterogeneous habits, dispositions, and 
morals. ‘Too few teachers has necessitated too 
large classes; inadequate salaries has failed to 
attract the best ability into teaching: and short- 
age of teachers has compelled the employment 
of the unfit. Also more or less throughout the 
whole nation, the deciding factors in the selec- 
tion of teachers have been considerations other 
than their ability to teach efficiently. 

Most schools are poorly equipped with “the 
most productive tools of the trade,” and their 
administration is almost wholly devoid of any 
adequate organization, comparable with the 
cost-accounting and scientific-management ser- 
vice of a modern industrial establishment. Pub- 
lic education has become an intricate process 
and enterprise encompassed with difficulties. 
Mr. Average Citizen, still thinking of education 
as a simple procedure, almost always fails to 
give school problems the necessary time and 
thought for a proper understanding of them, 
and often expects from the public schools things 
impossibie of accomplishment. 

Private schvols are able to avoid many of the 
difficulties that beset the public schools. They 
select their pupils, rejecting the unpromising ; 
they dismiss peremptorily those that by poor 
work or bad conduct prove troublesome. The 
higher cost per pupil in private schools enables 
them to have smaller classes, aud sometimes, 
but not always, better teachers. Despite these 
inherent advantages, however, private schools 
would probably become few in number were it 
not for ithe snobbisliness of aristocratic parents, 
unwilling for their children to rub elbows with 


the many as they have to do in the public 


school. Dr. Dallas Lore Sharp has denounced - 


the practice of sending children from “the best 
families” to private schools as destructive of 
true democracy, and a grave menace to Ameri- 
can life. 

That the best public schools are as good as 
the best private schools has been indicated in 
many ways. A careful investigation disclosed 
that students prepared at public high schools 
maintained a higher average scholarship during 
their courses at Harvard College than their fel- 
low students who were graduated from private 
preparatory schools. The highest rank in col- 
lege entrance examinations has _ frequently 
been obtained by graduates of public high 
schools. 

Some years ago President Eliot of Harvard, 
during the same week, gave two addresses in 
which he made pleas for a more liberal support 
of public education. In the first address he 
based his plea on the grounds that the public 
schools had accomplished so much. In the sec- 
ond address he based his appeal on the grounds 
that the public schools had accomplished so 
little compared with what they might do if they 
were more liberally supported. The present 
critical world situation from which only the 
right sort of education seems to hold out any 
hope of relief makes President Eliot’s appeal 
even more valid now than at the time it was 
first uttered. 

Everyone will admit that changes are needed 
in the public schools. Briefly I will suggest 
four directions in which there is an imperative 
need of reform. 

1. The subject-matter and methods of in- 
struction should be so adapted to the pupils, in- 
dividually and in groups, that they will con- 
stantly be able to gain the reassurance of suc- 
cess, and that they shall pursue the studies best 
suited to prepare them “to do better the desir- 
able things they are likely to do anyway” in 
later fife. Pupils should be grouped and handled 
with respect to the stages reached in the un- 
folding of their personalities in social relation- 
ships as well as in respect to their scholastic at- 
tainments; ail pupils fourteen to eighteen years 
of age should be affiliated with high schools re- 
gardless of previous scholastic standing, be: 
cause the different social feelings and attitudes 
of adolescence require an environment and 
methods different from those employed in the 
elementary school. 

2. The public school should be in closer con 
tact with the practical problems of the life im 
the midst of which it functions. The teachers 
must be more eapable of practicing what they 
profess to teach, The project method 
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standardized performance tests must be given a 
larger part, and the schoul miust serve the com- 
munity needs for adults as well as for children. 

3. Parents as well as teachers must learn to 
understand much better than they have in the 
past those emotional reactions and hidden 
springs of character that energize or inhibit the 
actions of the child. As a recent writer has 
said: “It is the first five years of a child’s life 
that are of the greatest importance in the shap- 
ing of his character and attitudes towards the 
worla, and we are beginning to realize that 
these characters and attitudes are of far greater 
importance than the acquirement of knowledge 
or of skill) When so much of disparaging 
criticism of our schools is rife, parents first of 


-all might look a little nearer home for the 


catise of the alleged failure.” Ii the mechan- 
isms ot character formation set up by the par- 
ent are good the school continues their elabora- 
tion; if they are bad the school must undertake 
the difficult and sometimes well-nigh hopeless 
task of counteracting the bad influences of the 
home environment and remoulding the child’s 
personality along socially efficient lines. Ex- 
ploring, developing, and capitalizing the per- 
sonality of the pupil should be the supreme ub- 
jective of every teacher. 

4. If the principles of democracy embodied 
in our institutions are to survive, they must 
progressively permeate every group or faction 
of our citizens. Otherwise lack of sufficient 
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morai homogeneity will cause internal wartare 
and disintegration in our social, industrial, and 
political organizations, and they will cease to 
he stable and to function efficiently. The pub- 
lic schocl is the most suitable and most power- 
ful agercy that we possess for integrating the 
diverse elements and promoting mutual under- 
standing and mutual self-sacrifices for the sake 
of the common good. The spirit of moral 
idealism that characterizes the best in our civil- 
ization must somehow be embodied in the dailv 
life of our public schools. It is our only hope 
as a measure to preserve our nation from event- 
ual decadence. By faith let us discern the 
good in the public schools, and by works let us 
magnify it until the evils shall be speedily over- 
come and our lives and our children’s lives in- 
dividually and collectively become immeasur- 
ably enriched thereby. The excellence of the 
schoois of a particular locality will be commen- 
surate with the general intelligence and real in- 
terest in education on the part of the electorate. 
A writer in the Journal of the National [duca- 
tion Association recently said: “That our ability 
adequately to support a system of public 
schools is limited only by our desire fer public 
school service is clearly indicated in our expen- 
diture for luxuries. It seems clear as dayiight 
that we have not reached the limit of wise ex- 
penditure for public education when ali our 
echoois, public and private, cost less than one- 
half of our annual tobacco bill.” 


KINDERGARTENS AND 


THE FOREIGN BORN 


LY BERTHA HAYWARD’ HIGGINS 


“Ts it true, teacher, you not coming back nex: 
year?” asked the Greek cobbler when 1 called 
for my shoes. 

And when I answered in the affirmative, “ Ah, 
too bad, too bad, my wife she all the time cry.” 

I had been in charge of ihe kindergarten and 
primary work in a small New England city. I 
tound that we had a large foreign-born popula- 
tion, and thai neither state nor city had made 
any provision for teaching these children the 
English language except as they picked it up 
frem association with other children. This, of 
course, meant the loss of much valuable time as 
many of them would leave school. and go to 
work as soon as the law permitted. It mean 
embarrassment and constraint on the part of 
these children who were compelled to’ remain in 
the grade with children who were younger and 
perhaps their mental inferiors simply because 
they did not understand the language. [i 
meant many misunderstandings with teachers 
who could not realize that the child did not 
know what was expected of him, because he 
could not understand the questions asked or in- 
Structions given. 

And so I had called together twelve little chil- 


cren from the three lower grades. four were cf 
Greek parentage, two German, two Polish ant 
four Italian. 

These children were given places in the kin- 
dergarten, where by means of games and 
stories, pictures and handwork, together with 
a few minutes of individual instruction each 
day, they soon learned to understand and speak 
English very well. It a child had something 
which he wished to tell the class and was un- 
able io express himself he was given a colored 
pencil and told to draw a picture, or to take the 
clay and mould, or to make a little play. Then 
when I had grasped his meaning I put it into 
simple English, which I repeated to him very 
slowly, enunciating clearly, and had him repeat 
it after me _ several times, then teli the 
class. 

In a surprisingly short time they were able 
to go on with the work of their grades, because 
of having the advantage of a few months in the 
kindergarten, but which they could not have 
had in (probably) any other city in the state 
because the state has no kindergarten laws and 
less than ten per cent. of its children have kin- 
dergarten training. 
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This state has a large foreign-born popula- 
tion, and it is oniy one of the many states with 
many foreign-born children, but no kindergar- 
ten laws. 

Do you not know of some one who would be 
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glad to work for kindergarten extension and 
legislation ? 

Have them write for details and co-operation 
to the National Kindergarten Association, 8 
West 40th Street, New York City. 


THE NATURAL CONSEQUENCE 


[By Pupils of the Salem, N. J., High School.] 


CHARACTERS : 
The Man Who Disregarded Health. (Caesar) 
The Degenerative Disease Germ. (Cassius ) 
General Disease Germ. (Brutus) 
Little Exercise. (Casca) 
No Fresh Air. (Cinna ) 
Uncleanliness. (Trebonius) 
Excess of Rich Food Stuffs. (Legarius) 


Good Health—Who wishes to aid The Man Who 
Disregarded Health. (Artemodorus) 
Cigarette—Who does not appear. (Publius Cimber) 
SUGGESTIONS ABOUT COSTUMES. 
The Man Who Disregarded Health. 
(Cloak or cape about shoulders.) 
The Degenerative Disease Germ. 
General Disease Germ. (Long black capes, strips of white 
muslin with names in black letters.) 
Little Exercise. 
No Fresh Air. 
Uncleanliness. 
Excess of Rich Food Stuffs. (Red cape with names of 
articles of food pasted on white loose robe.) 
ACT I. 
SCENE I: A Street in any City. 
(Enter Degenerative Disease Germ.) 

D. D. G.: Ah, here comes Little Exercise, No Fresh 
Air and Uncleanliness. (These enter.) My dear friends, 
vou are the very people I desire most to see. I have a 
great secret to disclose to you—we have always been ex- 
cellent friends, have we not? 

No Fresh Air: That we have. 
were brothers. 

D. D. G.: Sure you all know the Man Who Disregarded 
Health? 

Little Exercise: We certainly do. He is far too pat- 
ronizing and friendly with us to suit my mind. We live 
with him now day and night. Some day he must suffer 
the consequences. 

D. D. G.: That is the very thing I’m after. I have 
started a conspiracy. On the Ides of March this man 
must die. 


One might think we 


All: Worthy is the noble Degenerative Disease Germ 
of his name. 
Uncleanliness: For some time we have _ lived here 


under false characters and names. We have entered, dis- 
guised, the homes of the rich and poor, but shall be so 
no longer. We should make our influence a power felt 
and it is only fitting that the Man Who  Disregarded 
Health should be a character. But say, have you spoken 
to Excess of Rich Food Stuffs yet? Surely you will not 
leave him out. 

D. D. G.: He has already promised to join us. I wish 
he were here to speak with you. Ah, my hopes are red- 
lized. (Enter Excess of Rich Food Stuffs.) Excess of 
Rich Food Stuffs, our noble friends here are now a part 
of us. Have you any suggestions that would insure the 
success of our scheme? 

E. R. F. S.: Welcome, twice welcome, worthy allies. 
Dearest Degenerative Disease Germ, there is still one we 
must persuade to join us—the noble General Disease Germ. 


I saw him speaking to The Man Who Disregarded Health 
in a most friendly way, but I am assured he believes things 
have gone too far. 

D. D. G.: We will make him our leader. When The 
Man Who Disregarded Health dies, the people will then 
say, General Disease did it. General Disease goes every- 
where. It is something that just happens. We will never 
be thought of. 

Uncleanliness: We will persuade Generat Disease Germ 
to join us tonight. And let The Man Who Disregarded 
Health beware of the Ides of March and such friends as 
we are. 

All: Hurrah! 

SCENE II. 
A Street in any City. (Enter Good Health.) 

Good Health: Today is the fifteenth of March and the 
Man Who Disregarded Health will not yet listen to my 
warnings. I know not how many times I have spoken to 
him of the Degenerative Disease Germ, Little Exercise, 
No Fresh Air, Uncleanliness, and Excess of Rich Food 
Stuffs. Only last night I saw the whole company in Gen- 
eral Disease Germ’s garden in dark conversation. I liked 
not their faces. I will give this paper to him as he goes 
to the office today. It reads as follows :— 

The Man Who Disregarded Health, beware of General 
Disease Germ, take heed of The Degenerative Disease 
Germ, come not near Little Exercise, have an eye to No 
Fresh Air, trust not Uncleanliness, Excess of Rich Food 
Stuffs loves thee not. There is but one mind in all these 
men and it is bent against you. If thou beest not immortal, 
look about thee, security gives way to conspiracy. Change 
thy habits. Make Good Health thy friend. The Mighty 
Gods defend thee. 

Thy friend, 
Good Health. 
SCENE III. 

The office of The Man Who Disregarded Health. Desk 
on left, several chairs. Enter Man Who _ Disregarded 
Health, followed by The Degenerative Disease Germ, Gen- 
eral Disease Germ, Little Exercise, No Fresh Air, Un- 
cleanliness, Excess of Rich Food Stuffs. Good Health in 
the rear. 

Man: The Ides of March have come. 

Good Health: Ay, Man Who Disregarded Health, but 
not gone. Read this :— 

D. D. G.: Listen not to the man. He is not your friend. 
Your friends here desire to speak with you privately con- 
cerning certain matters. 

Good Health: Oh, Man Who Disregarded Health, hear 
me first. These are no friends of yours. Listen to me 
ere it is too late. 

Man: What, is the fellow mad? Leave me instantly. 
(Good Health exits, shaking head sadly.) Now, General 
Disease Germ, what do you desire? 

General Disease: Only that you listen to the prayers 
of No Fresh Air and Uncleanliness. (Winks at the De- 
generative Disease Germ, who smiles shrewdly.) 

Uncleanliness: Worthy friend, knowest thou not Cigar- 
ette? Have we not all been good friends to you? Little 
Exercise has saved much of your valuable time. No 


(Exit.) 
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Fresh Air has saved you much money in your tenement 
houses. I have given you many dollars that might have 
been. spent. on the streets and im purifying the water, 
while surely Excess of Rich Food Stuffs here has givea 
you much pleasure. Will you not add Cigarette, who is 
so dear to us, to the great number of your friends? 

Man: No, I care little for anything but money. I may 
have a few harmless faults, but to ask me to favor Mr. 
Cigarette, I cannot; and if thou dost bend and pray and 
fawn for him I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

G. D. G.: I kiss thy hand but not in flattery, Man Who 
Disregarded Health deserving ties that Mr. Cigarette mav 
have the immediate freedom of friendship. 

Man: Prayers will not move me, for I am as constart as 
the northern star. 

Little Exercise: Then speak, hands, for me. (Stabs 
him.) 

D. D. G.: We love thee not while appearing to be thy 
friends. (Stabs him—all rush at him and stab him.) 
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No Fresh Air: Die, thy ignorant one. 

Man: And is this the consequence of my life? (Dies.) 

Excess of Rich Food Stuffs: 

Let’s away. 
To part the glories of this happy day 
There may be another victim ere set of sun 
And the light of day be done. 
All (shouting) : Hurrah, hurrah, away, away! 
(Enter Good Health) 

Good Health: Ah, Man Who Disregarded Health, if 
only thou hadst listened to me before it was too late. Now 
thou wouldst be living as any other man. But he who 
takes Little Fresh Air, Little Exercise and Uncleanliness 
to be his friends, who eats an Excess of Rich Food Stuffs 
must bide the consequences, for Degenerative Disease 
Germ will conspire with General Disease in his down- 
fall. Farewell, I warned you but in vain. May others 
learn the lesson better than you did. 


(Exit.) 


REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements. ] 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY HANDBOOKS 


County Superintendent A. G. Yawberg and 
his assistant superintendents have just issued 
several very practical and professional handbooks 
for the use of their teachers. ‘The one on “ Moti- 
vating the Work of the Schools” gives as the 
most potent motives in the lives of human beings, 
ownership, emulation, social approval, play and 
group activity. curiosity, collecting, self-develop- 
ment, and the “life career” motive. For the 
application of these motives to school work the 
teachers are referred to Wilson's “ Motivation 
of School Work.” 

THE UNITED STATES FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
(Institute of International Education) 

This is a bibliography of the best books on 
the history, government, geography, social con- 
ditions, literature and education of the United 
States for the use of the constantly increasing 
number of students who are flocking to our in- 
stitutions of higher education from other lands. 
But it might well be a guide for many others 
who wish to get at the fundamental influences 
that are at work moulding the nation. Direc- 
tor Stephen P. Duggan has made a valuable 
contribution to true patriotic cducation. 


RACIAL CONSCIOUSNESS AMONG NEGROES 
(Negro Year Book, Tuskegee) 

The growth of racial consciousness among 
Negrcees is manifesting itself in various ways. 
There is a growing race pride, an increasing in- 
terest in race literature, more faith in Negro 
leadership, the demand for patronage of Negro 
business, the boycotting of white firms which 
do not treat Negroes with courtesy, the moving 
away from communities in which lynchings 
have taken place, and the boycotting of white 
insurance companies whose agents fail to treat 
Negroes with courtesy. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS (Christian Science 
Monitor) 


Thoughtful consideration must be given to 
the publicly expressed conviction, voiced in be- 
half of school principals and superintendents in 
Massachusetts, that many capabie high school 
graduates are prevented from entering the col- 
leges within the state because of the present 
admission requirements. Opinicn has been sum- 
marized and tabulated by the special commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts to investigate matters relating to 
higher education in the Commonwealth with a 
view to ascertaining popular opinion as to the 
wisdom of establishing a state-controlled uni- 
versity. It is quite probable that such expres- 
sions of opinion will weigh somewhat decisively 
when the time comes to decide as to the feasi- 
bility or the necessity of taking the proposed 
step. None are in a better position to judge 
accurately as to the needs of more available col- 
lege facilities than these whose opinions are 
quoted. 

The belief persists, in spite of the progressive 
raising of college entrance tests, that there 
cannot be. properly, even though there may be 
theoretically, such a thing as an intellectual aris- 
tocracy. If there are not colleges and universi- 
ties enough to afford opportunity fcr all those 
reasonably qualified to pursue their advanced 
studies, there should be more colleges and uni- 
versities. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH LANDS 
(Bureau of Education) 

President Emeritus Charles Franklin Thwing 
of Western Reserve University has just pub- 
lished a study of the universities of Australia 
and New Zeaiand, which is the result of a trip 
made during 1920. 
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YOUNG TEXTILE WORKERS. 
BY ARTHUR EVANS 


Southern textile mills have had the reputation of being 
among the worst exploiters of child labor, but today, gen- 
erally speaking, the cotton mills of the South are more 
advanced in social outlook than those of some New Engz- 
land textile regions. 

In the last decade the greatest advance in child labor 
legislation and in the reduction of boy and girl workers 
in manufacturing pursuits has been registered in the South 
—the census figures give point to this—and the indications 


are that, despite the doctrine of states’ rights, the more 


highly developed part of the South in order to bring 
backward states up to the scratch, would support an 
amendment empowering Congress to regulate child labor. 

Kentucky, for example, is one of the few states whose 
child labor laws surpass the federal acts declared uncon- 
stitutional. Authorities here say Kentucky would ratify 
an amendment with little demur to hoist states like Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire to a 
higher plane. 

This child labor problem, so far as mills and factories 
go, is not such a matter of geography as it was a few 
years ago, espec:ally before the federal laws impelled 
many states to tighten up their own statutes. 

To illustrate, of all the states only thirteen have child 
labor laws in all particulars up to the standards of the 
old federal acts. Four others are up except as to em- 
ployment in mines and quarries. When one sorts these 
seventeen advanced states into geographical groups he 
finds that nine of them are in the Middle West and far 
West, the great progressive area of the country. They 
are Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Montana, North Dakota, and Oregon. Five of the 
seventeen are in the South, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia, if the latter state may be 
put in the southern group. Only three are in the East— 
New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 

Of the mill states of the South, Georgia and Mississippi 
stick out like sore thumbs, for here boys of twelve may 
be worked in the mills for long hours and beyond question 
there is considerable juvenile exploitation, although not 
among the larger mills, which have trademarks to pro- 
tect if nothing else. North Carolina also has a twelve- 
year loop-hole, but it is being calked up. 

Child welfare workers say openly that so far as age 
requirements go, the mill centres of the South, outside of 
Georgia and Mississippi, are well up to federal standards. 
As to hours, some of them are backward, but as a group 
they compare more than favorably with parts of New 
England. In Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee the law 
prohibits children under sixteen from being worked in 
mills more than eight hours a day or forty-eight hours a 
week. 

In Maine workers below sixteen years may be worked 
nine hours a day and fifty-four hours a week; in New 
Hampshire ten and one-quarter hours a day and fifty-four 
hours a week, while in Rhode Island they may be worked 
ten hours a day and fifty-four hours a week. 

These three New England states are as backward in 
hours as Florida with its 54 hour week, South Carolina 
with its 55 hour week, and North Carolina, where the 
law allows a 60 hour week, but four-fifths of the mills 
have a 55 hour week. In Alabama a child under sixteen 
cannot get an employment certificate unless he completes 
the fourth grade. Rhode Island requires only “the ability 
to read and write English.’ Even progressive states like 
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Michigan and Pennsylvania travel behind Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Alabama. 

The percentage of children between ten and fifteen 
gainfully employed is vastly larger in the South than else- 
where, due to the great number employed in agriculture,. 
but when it comes to children in employment other than 
agriculture the southern states have a smaller ratio than 
eastern states. 

Of the child population—ten to fifteen—7.5 per cent. is. 
employed in pursuits other than agricutlure in New Eng- 
land. In Rhode Island, where employment is densest, it 
runs as high as 13.3 per cent. As against this, the figure 
is 1.6 per cent. in Mississippi, one of the most backward 
southern states. 

The rate is only 3 per cent. in the South Atlantic states, 
or about the same as the five states in the geographical 
group to which Illinois belongs. 

Child welfare workers are pointing out that so far as 
factories and mills are concerned the greatest exploitation 
is in parts of New England, especially Rhode Island. 

In the oyster and shrimp canneries of 
Louisiana and Florida, where boys and girls. of five in 
some instances are grabbed out of the cradle and put to: 
work, a quite general opinion seems to prevail among wel- 
fare workers, even in Mississippi itself, that a remedy 
can be applied only through an amendment empowering 
Congress to act. 


Mississippi, 


EUROPEAN HISTORY STORIES. 
[From a letter by Howard Dare White of Jersey City./ 

The great events of American history and the essential 
nature of American institutions can be understood only 
by those who have a “background” of European history. 
This “background” has been much discussed and_ highly 
recommended by school experts as a necessary introduc- 
tion to American history. How may it be obtained? 

Usually we try to furnish it by a few pages or a super- 
ficial volume specifically labelled “European Background 
for American History,” and we fondly imagine that our 
sixth grade pupils, touched by the magic wand of the 
Committee of Eight, will instantly and easily understand 
the history and politics of all time. Backgrounds and 
traditions are not thus miraculously created. 

The stories and personages of the world’s history be- 
long to all our children, not simply to those of the sixth 
year in school or to those of the self-confessed educated 
class. As adults, it is equally desirable that they should 
not encounter allusions to these stories with the blank 
stare of awkward ignorance, or with the smug smirk of 
conscious culture. They have a right to grow up with 
some of the knowledge and to be really at home and at 
ease with it. ; 

Our modern advertisers are capitalizing the foibles of 
the race by offering grown-up people condensed outlines. 
of history, science, art, literature and manners, assuming 
I hope not too correctly, that their prospective customer 
never reads anything, and never saw a table fork before 
his twentieth birthday. 

It would seem more desirable that one should make the 
acquaintance of conventional table implements as soon as: 
he begins to feed himself, and that he should begin his 
friendly familiarity with the world’s culture soon after 
he begins to read. Perhaps thereby he will not only be 
better informed and less credulous, but a trifle happier 
and more at ease in his environment. He can depend om 
himself rather than on a self-appointed mentor or insti- 
tute or association for his intellectual or social guidance. 
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MODERN EDUCATION. 
H. E. Stone 


The educational sociologist demands that education 
relate itself to life, that subjects for study justify them- 
selves on grounds other than that “they train the mind,” 
which other studies of social use would do as well. 

How do these modern ideas and tendencies manifest 
themselves in America today? In the passing of the anti- 
quated eight-four system, discarded in Europe long ago; 


‘in the junior high school, the socialized recitation, and 


supervised study, in industrial education, in Americaniza- 
tion, vocational and educational guidance, and the free 
elective system; in the plain call for more democracy in 
school administration and more intelligence in schooi 
boards. 

It is natural to oppose the new. Innovations must ever 
fight for recognition. One duty today is patent. We 
must as fathers and mothers inform ourselves. We who 
teach or plan for the education of boys and girls must do 
it with their welfare as our sole aim. What we do we 
must justify by more than the fiat of a school board ma- 
jority. We must know what we do with the educationat 
systems of our boys and girls. We must understand 
modern education. Then, and then only, is there a likeli- 
hood that we shall act intelligently in things educational. 

—Erie Times. 


New York state is likely to legislate so that New York, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany and Yonkers will 
not come under the two per cent. tax limit which is 
hampering those cities educationally at times. 


RUSH OF TRAFFIC STOPS WHILE A PIGEON IS 
RESCUED. 
[Birmingham Age-Herald.] 


The other day there was a traffic jam on Philadelphia's 
famous Chestnut street that lasted for twenty minutes. 
It was caused by a young pigeon with a broken foot. 
When a motorman saw it fluttering wildly on the car 
tracks and trying to find a place of safety he clanged his 
gong without conveying any particular meaning to the 
frightened pigeon, so he stopped his car and got off to 
save its life. 

The pigeou took refuge under the trolley car. In a 
minute or two a traffic policeman, a beauty in a fur coat, 
a crowd of trolley car passengers, pedestrians and motor- 
ists were hard at work trying to coax the bird to come 
out. In the meantime the tide of traffic was held up for 
blocks and mounted policemen rushed to the scene to find 
out what was the matter. The motorman crawled under 
the car at the risk of spoiling his uniform, but the pigeon 
kept just out of his grasp. “Finally,” as the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger tells the story, “by the combined efforts of 
a board of strategy which by that time included several 
million dollars’ worth of business brains, the pigeon was 
trapped in one corner and a small boy was induced to 
slide under and snate it. He accomplished that with one 
flick of his cap. The bird was turned over to the traffic 
Policeman, who had been directing operations, and the P. 
R. T. resumed service.” 

A city throng looks like the most callous aggregation 
of human beings on earth, but appearances are deceptive. 
It still has a heart. The gentler instincts of humanity are 
not going to die out and the world isn’t going to pot as 
long as traffic is halted on a great city thoroughfare and 
hundreds of people, forgetting their own selfish affairs, 
join in rescuing a wounded pigeon. 


DEPARTMENT 
of 


SUPERINTENDENCE 


REPORT 


Ge 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


March 22, 1923 
Will be devoted to the Report of the 


Cleveland Meeting 


of the 


Department of Superintendence 


The Editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation has attended more meetings of 
this Department in fifty-two years than 
has anyone else. 


He has known intimately more of 
the Superintendents of America than 
has anyone else. 


He has known in their school work 
more of those who will be in attendance 
upon the Cleveland meeting than has 
anyone else who will be at Cleveland. 


He gives a more personal flavor to 
the Report than anyone else can give. 


Tell your friends that ten cents 
sent to the Journal of Education, 6 
Beacon Street, Boston, for the issue 
of March 22, will bring them the best 
professional treat they can get within a 
month in any other way at any cost. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
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BOOK TABLE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF EDU- 
CATIONAL MEASUREMENTS. By Walter Scott 
Monroe, University of Illinois. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 

Every new work on “Tests and Measurements” helps to 
clarify the atmosphere. That the science of Tests and 
Measurements has made a beginning in the finding of a 
real science for education can only be questioned by one 
who prefers to swing a red lantern by night or a red flag 
by day to announce that education is at a standstill than 
to grasp the throttle and put on more steam. 

Nevertheless the “Art of Testing and Measuring” is 
still so crude as to bid for ridicule. There are really big 
men in the educational field who seriously question whether 
the harm done is not greater than the good accomplished. 
The demand for common sense is so great that “Tests and 
Measurements for Common Sense” frequently indicate a 
moron’s I Q in the demonstrator. 

A boy’s mother was told that her son was a moron and 
could not hope to progress in his school work, but the 
lad’s ambition had a higher quotient than his, I Q indicated 
and of his own motion he went to an outside school. 

He said to the principal: “I am a-a-a- mo-mo-moron. 
What in h—1 is tha-tha-that?” 

“It means that you stutter.” 

“Oh-o-o, is tha-a-at what sh-e-e mea-n-nt?” 

The new school did the right thing for the lad and with 
him and he made good. 

No expert in Tests and Measurements has discovered a 
way to make the art of administrating the science fool 
proof. 

Even those high up in the art have not all or always 
realized how great is their responsibility. One of the 
highest of the “high ups” in Tests and Measurements gave 
the latest variations in the science to two eminent edu- 
cators, one of whom was one of the ablest and most 
scholarly state superintendents in the country. He has 
done much very scholarly work in education. When 
asked if he was willing to take the army tests with a 
prominent university professor he responded heartily and 
as he took the various Tests and Measurements he was 
delighted with his ability to meet them. The tester has 
no superior in the country as an artist or scientist in test- 
ing and measuring. 

As he did not report upon the results the state superin- 
tendent was annoyed and finally decided that the tester 
did not intend to report and when he insisted hard enough 
the papers were returned with the result, “210IQ.” 

“What, am I a moron?” 

“Of course we all know of your success, but your In- 
telligence Test reveals an unexpectedly low intelligence.” 

Poor state superintendent, a writer of much skill, seri- 
ously talked of as president of a great university, adminis- 
trator without a superior, and a Moron! 

Casting his eye casually at the report of the various 
Tests and Measurements he handed the paper over to 
the expert scientific tester saying: “You add that.” 

“Oh, it is 311, an error in addition,” said the scientific 
tester. 

There is a very general impression that often even these 
scientific experts are so absorbed in the “tricks of the 
trade” that they fail to look after the most ordinary func- 
tioning as school men and women. 

Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, editor of “Riverside Text- 
books in Education,” has been closely associated with 
leaders in this new movement and he chose wisely when he 
selected Walter Scott Monroe, University of Illinois, to 
prepare this book, and Professor Monroe has written with 


a keen realization that the educational world is merciless 
in its criticism of the new science whenever there is 
demonstration that the “art” is not fool proof. 

The terrifice ridicule of the series of articles in “The 
New Republic” found a vast array of school men who 
chuckled at the thrusts. 

Nevertheless, “Tests and Measurements” can no more 
be ruled off the track by ridicule than can evolution by 
William Jennings Bryan. There is needed just now this 
book of Walter Scott Monroe, which recites the history of 
the movement so faithfully, describes the methods so 
clearly, warns of the dangers so forcefully that the whole 
movement is steadied by it. This latest word should be 
carefully read by every friend of the new science before 
he attempts the defence of the theory or practice. 

THE POEMS OF MANUEL DE CABANYES. Edited, 
with introduction, notes, and bibliography, by E. Alli- 
son Peers, Gilmour professor of Spanish in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. Paper. 152 pp. 

Mr. Peers is one of the leading Hispanists of Great 
Britain, the successor of Fitzmaurice-Kelly as Gilmour 
professor at Liverpool, and active also in the Modern 
Humanities Research Association, of which he is  secre- 
tary. His editorial activities have included the general’ 
editorship of the Manchester University Spanish Series, 
and the preparation of a “Spanish Phonetic Reader.” 
The present volume is a more ambitious undertaking, and 
is a splendid example of what scholarship combined with 
great enthusiasm can accomplish in the face of practical 
difficulties. Mr. Peers reprints the poems of Cabanyes in 
a most attractive form, prefixing a study of the poet and 
his significance and providing also notes and a good 
bibliography. Appendices contain prose fragments from 
the hand of Cabanyes and extracts from contemporancous 
criticism. Not one of the great poets, the importance of 
the author of “Preludios de mi lira” as one of the pre- 
cursors of Romanticism has not been properly recognized. 
Mr. Peers has done yeoman service towards obtaining that 
recognition. We wish him all success. 

SHOP MATHEMATICS. By John M. Christman, Ford 
Motor School. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 

A teacher in Henry Ford’s Motor Apprentice Schoof 
ought to be able to. provide a textbook for a class in Shop 
Mathematics or for individual, unassisted students. 

The author has planned to furnish the apprentice, shop 
mechanic, and draftsman with a complete work on the 
mathematics used in modern shop practice, and to fill the 
need of a book for vocational training, which should take 
up the problems in such a direct and lucid manner that 
the student who has studied elementary mathematics can 
easily understand it, and to make original drawings that 
will teach mechanical principles and at the same time 
furnish a basis for the problems under consideration; that 
will require very little explanation to enable the student 
to obtain a clear conception; and that will teach him the 
value of drawings in the shop. 


used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 

—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 

Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 

for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


REPLENISHING OR REPLACING 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


IS A BIG ANNUAL EXPENSE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Cut down this Expense ONE-HALF by making the books Now in Use Last 
TWICE as Long as Usual and Keeping them Clean, Neat and Sanitary. 


Samples Free 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


fhe Negroes of South Carolina are 
in complete sympathy with all efforts 
to furnish better educational  facili- 
ties, according to a statement made by 
Jj. B. Felton, state supervisor of 
colored schools. “Within the last 
two years and a half,” he said, “ap- 
proximately $500,000 has been spent in 
South Carolina in building colored 
schools, and about 100 new — schools 
have been added to the list.” ‘The 
majority of the citizenship of South 
Carolina is black,’ said Mr. Felton. 
“To lift the average intelligence, we 
must lift the black man as well as the 
white man. Education for all the 
people is the only solution to the 
state’s problems.” 

TUT-ANKH-AMEN 

The Reading, Pa., school board se- 
lects J. A. Shook as principal of the 
Northeast Junior High School unit. 
Mr. Shook is head of the Depart- 
ment of History and Social Sciences 
in the Reading High School for Boys. 
He is a graduate from Juniata Col- 
lege with Master of Arts degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania. Su- 
perintendent Landis Tanger is start- 
ing several important variations in 
the school activities of Reading. 

The Massachusetts State Board of 
Education has been endeavoring to se- 


“The Summer School 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass. 


July 2-August 10, 1923 © 
Geography, History, Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology; English, Dramatics; 
French, Spanish, 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
cursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Two Courses, $30 ’ 
Write for Catalogue 


cure detention in high schools. The re- 
sults are shown in the _ following 
figures: Class of 1921—First year, 28,- 
296, 100 per cent.; second year, 20,- 
907, 70.3 per cent.; third year, 15,923, 


56.3 per cent.; fourth year, 13,888, 
49.1 per cent. Class of 1922—First 
year, 28,686, 100 per cent.; second 


year, 21,731, 75.7 per cent.; third year, 
18,056, 62.9 per cent.; fourth year, 
15,514, 54.1 per cent. Class of 1923— 
First year, 29,523, 100 per cent.; sec- 
ond year, 24,424, 82.7 per cent.; third 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


year, 19,935, 67.5 per cent. Class of 
1924—First year, 31,408, 100 per cent.; 
second year, 28,322, 92.2 per cent. 

Perhaps the ’best figures are those of 
third year pupils, making a gain from 
56 to 92 per cent. in three years. This 
is a remarkable showing. 


Boston Mechanic Arts high school 
is to have for 
$325,000; the Trade School, $160,000; 
the Trade School for Girls, $400,000; 
the Continuation School, $500,000. 


TEACHERS WHO SPEAK WELL 


have a great asset. They command attention and secure the best oppor- 


tunities for service and reward. 


Edward Amherst Ott, Dean of the School of Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts, 
offers a full year course for home study with two weeks under his 


personal instruction at the Ott Speakers’ Institute. 


and definite. 


This course is practical 


There are opportunities for educators who can lecture. 


Classes are limited. Write for information. 


SCHOOL OF CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM ARTS 


518 DEWITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 


building enlargement 


AT BURLINGTON 


Spanish and Story Telling. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
Summer Session 


July 2nd to August 10th 


Eight hours by train from Boston and New York 


Combine with summer study an outing in the Green Mountains 
and on the shores of beautiful Lake Champlain. 

Courses will be offered in Art, Commercial Subjects, Educational 
Administration and Supervision, Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion, Psychology, English, French, Geography, History, Home Eco- 
nomics, Latin, Mathematics, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Physical 
Training, Rural Education, Physiology and Hygiene, Social Science, 


For further information and descriptive catalogue address, 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
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[He FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


«Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New ura, N. ¥., 229 riftn Ave. 
Syracuse, N, Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 

‘Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

dirmingnam, Aia,, 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg, 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


F seeking that long desired advancement WRITE us TODAY, 


we have especially attractive 


positions waiting. Every 


-applicant given our individual attention. 


BEARL TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


To meet the need for books in the 
various fields of vocational, part-time, 
and industrial education a traveling 
shop library has been prepared by the 
library extension division of the State 
of New York. The shop library is 
one oi the collections of books which 
are lent by the library extension divi- 
sion to any place in New York State, 
preference being given to localities 
where it is difficult to provide good 
books for free circulation. Bookcases 
as far as they can. be supplied are 
sent with the libraries. 


The education department of the 
State Federation of Women's Clubs 
will present to the legislature a pro- 
gram for improving school  condi- 
tions in South Carolina, according to 
Miss Wil Lou Gray, state supervisor 
of adult schools. No special legisla- 
tion is sought by the federation at this 
term of the General Assembly, ac- 
cording to Miss Gray, but it is hoped 
to lay the foundation upon which 
measures will be introduced and en- 
acted in future. Two of the main 
items in the program are these :— 

Payment to the state superintendent 
of education > salary commensurate 
with his importance as head of the 
educational system of the state. 

Filling the office of county superin- 
tendent of education by appointment 
through county boards of education, 
and requiring that appointees have a 
college education or the equivalent. 

The average pay of a county super- 
intendent of education in South Caro- 
lina is said to be $1,475 a year, while 
the averase pav of city school super- 
intendents is $2,980. 


Buffalo, as language-drawing 
project, recently took the ice cream 
industry of the city, discussed the 
sources from which ice cream is 
produced. Many interesting pictures 


were brought in. Arithmetic, physiol- 
ogy and geography iessons were 
based on this product. Finally each 
row finished a community poster, rep- 
resenting an ice cream firm of the 
city. Each firm received a poster. One 
ice cream company acknowledged 
the posters with letters and enough 
ice cream for the room. Children are 
now ready to advertise any firm. 


has 


Harvard endowment fund 
of 


reached a_ total of $13,892,605, 
which $10,910,825 has been paid in. 


Announcement of the award of 
sixty scholarships in various depart- 
ments of Harvard Universitv is an- 
nounced. Thirty-eight of these awards 
go to medical students and seven are 
awarded on the nomination of various 
Harvard clubs to freshmen in college 
and the engineer school. The list of 
winners includes representatives of 
seventeen states and four foreign 
countries. 


Meetings ua be Held 


MARCH. 

8-19: South Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

15-16-17: The twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the North Central As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

29-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers. 

APRIL. 

9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ 
tional Conference, Cleveland, 

19-21: Kentucky Education 
ciation at Louisville. 

MAY 


Convention Special 
i Hotel Chel- 


Na- 


Asso- 


22-25: Annual 
Libraries Association, 
sea, Atlantic City. 

JULY. 


National Education 
Francise+-Oakland. 


Association, San 


OUR FREE SERVICE teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 
Penmanship 1s still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual. 


OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 


plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


Palmer Method Pen 


of the writer and the time of the reader. 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- ~ 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


plain as print. 


posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


cover the entire United States, and 
their services are still free to all 


is written at commercial speed and is as 
Thus, it conserves the time 
manship compels healthful 


PALMER METH oD SPELLERS al) in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern edu- 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer tne greatest value. 


THEA.N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place,New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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“Thad six honest, serving men’; 
(They taught me all lknew’). 
Their names are WHATand WHY and WHEN, 
and HOW and WHERE and WHO." 


WHAT was the Declaration of London? 

WHY does the date for Easter vary ? 

WHEN was the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? 


WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge ? 


WHO was the Millboy of the Slashes? 


Are these “six men"serving youtoo? Give 
them an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


in your school, home, office, y 


club, library. This “Su- G 
preme Authority” in all 
knowledge offers serv- 
ice, immediate, con- | 
stant, lasting, trust- 
worthy. Answers all 
kinds of questions. A cen- 
tury of developing, enlarging, 
and perfecting under exacting care and high- 
est scholarship insures accuracy, complete 
ness, compactness, authority. 

Write for a sample page of the New Words, spee- 
imen of Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. Est. 1831, 


School Administrators 

The advanced are courses offered 
in the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


program at COLORADO STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE are just what you want. 
The present day school problems will be 
handled by leaders in the educational 
worid. 
The regular College Faculty augmented by 
a corps of prominent men and women from 
leading colleges and universities. 

Write for information to 

J. G. CRABBE, President, 

Greeley, Colorado, 

Summer Quarter Starts June 12, 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ ComPANY 
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‘Waier Color Painis 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
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March 1, 1923 


OTICE is hereby given to all quali- 
fied publishers of school text books 
that the Kentucky State Text Book 

Commission will receive on or _ before 
March 31, 1923 sealed bids or proposals 
from the pubis shers of school text books 
for furnishing school text books in the State 
of Kentucky for a period of five years, 
beginning with July 1, 1924. The com- 
mission will also receive written proposals 
from publishers who now hold contracts 
with the State of Kentucky, or with any 
city of the first, second, third or fourth 
class, for furnishing text books, as to 
whether or not they will furnish and pro- 
vide such text books as are now in -use 
for a period of five years from July 1, 1924, 
at the same or a less price. 

Bids shall state specifically the net con- 
tract prices at which books are to be fur- 
nished to dealers and the exchange price, 
and shall be accompanied by a specimen 
copy of every book proposed to be fur- 
nished. 

Text books to be selected by the com- 
mission include all branches required to 
be taught in the common elementary and 
high schools of the State. 

Any publisher offering books for adop- 
tion and submitting bids or proposals to 
furnish same shall at the same time pay 
into the treasury of the State of Kentucky 
a filing fee of five dollars for each book 
offered by said publisher ; Provided, that 
when a series of books by the same author 
and upon the same subject is offered for 
adoption, the publisher shall pay a filing 
fee of five dollars for the first book and 
one dollar for each additional book in said 
series. When such series shall embrace 
both common high school text books, 
it shall be regarded as two series. 

All bids must be filed with the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at 
Frankfort, Kentucky, and must in all par- 
ticulars comply with the requirements set 
out in article V.a chapter 113, of Ken- 
tucky Statutes; Carroll's 1922 Edition. 

The commission reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids. 


Signed: GEO. COLVIN, 
Sec. Kentucky State Text Book Commission. 


Public Sales 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 5Y% to 12, which was the en- 
tire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
Promptly upon request. 


| 
National Bay State Shoe Company | 
296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 
PRIVATE SCHOOL POSITIONS 


near New York City H 
EXCEPTIONAL TEACHERS 


for private school work 


CORRESPONDENCE 
regarding either vacancies or teachers given prompt attention. 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
- 303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


3 Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- q 
leges and pay high- 
est salaries. If de- ‘ 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, serving of promotion, 
t 


Fifth Ave. ork. 
437 Ave., New York Send for new book- 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as 6 
38TH YEAR Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” i 
and FOREIG S’ AGENCY Schools Famihes, — 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheols 4 a 


to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. ! 


nd has 


Agency 


teacher forany desirable or 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. { 
SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 

FIFTH AVENUE revister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
Established 1865 CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials. 
’ 70 Fifth Avenue, 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Fifth Aven 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and oth - 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in al] parts of the pool 


Advises parents about schools. WWM... 0. PRATT, Manager 


Th P k TEACHERS Give vou ret! service 
CF arKeY acency 
Petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. /%™P 41! the time for the 


teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, BSecy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. | 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers ; 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
\.e@ receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and ean 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB (i 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. F 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


TEACHERS’ | Bescon Boston, Mase. 
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The Victrola in Mimetic Play 


Add the joy of music to your informal gymnastics 


Are the children of your school having 
the fun and profit of this new form of play? 


_ Another avenue of service for your school Victrola 


— 


Imitating High-Stepping Horses to Victor Record 18253 
(Albany School, Alameda County, California) 


Activities Title Victor Record 


Jumping Jack Country Dance 17160 
Paddling Canoe 

Pushing Swing 

Picking Roses Barcarolle 17311 
Tall Trees Swaying 

Rowing 

| Ribbon Dance 17329 
Bouncing Ball 

Picking Up Pebbles Colombia Waltz 17928 
Throwing Into Water 


Flying Birds and Butterflies Eros Waltz 35228 
Planting Trees Golden Trumpets 
Imitate Orchestra Instruments Lilac Time 35397 
Play “Follow Leader” Game Clayton’s Grand March | 
A Victrola Gymnastic Story 
The Lumberjacks 


Out to Tree on Snow Shoes Theme I 
Chop Tree, ready for Big Saw Theme 
Sawing Logs (two people) Theme 


The 
Back to Dinner on Snow Shoes Theme VII 


The above suggestions are very brief; for many more write 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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